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N a recent number of the TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD, Professor 

Leta S. Hollingworth recounted the origin and early development 

of the present arrangements at the Speyer School.’ In brief summary, 
the essential facts are these: 

The school is a joint enterprise of the New York City Board of 
Education and Teachers College in which the aim is to develop im- 
proved educational practices with two widely differing groups of chil- 
dren—one, a group of exceptionally able or gifted children, the other, 
a larger group of children of quite mediocre abilities. The program 
contemplates all aspects of the educational welfare of the children 
and is concerned, therefore, with the development of improved ma- 
terials and methods as well as with the scope and character of the 
educational opportunities made available. Necessarily, the enterprise 
involves a considerable amount of research in those areas where ex- 
isting knowledge is inadequate, but the primary aim is to make prac- 
tical use of the results of research and experience in the continuous 
development of an actual school program. 

There are two groups of gifted children, called Terman classes, 
and seven groups of children of less than average ability, called Binet 


* Hollingworth, Leta S. “The Founding of Public School 500: Speyer School.” Teachers 
College Record, Vol. 38, pp. 119-128, November, 1936. 
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classes. The children are of elementary school age except for a few 
in the Binet classes who would usually be found in junior high schools. 
When the children were transferred to the Speyer school from other 
public schools, they were assigned tentatively to groups having the 
designation of the grade groups from which they came, but for all 
practical purposes within the school these designations have been 
abandoned. The groups go by the name of the teacher in charge. 
Each group is very heterogeneous in age, mental ability, maturity, 
and in other ways, and there is much overlapping among groups. 

The school is a public school of the city of New York (Public 
School 500, Manhattan) and is staffed and supervised by persons em- 
ployed by the New York City Board of Education. Teachers College 
has designated certain persons to serve in an advisory capacity, as re- 
ported by Professor Hollingworth. These persons are responsible 
for all contacts with the school for research and developmental pur- 
poses, but they have no administrative authority within the school. 

Those interested in the program of research and development be- 
ing carried on in the Terman classes are referred to the article by 
Professor Hollingworth mentioned earlier. The following discussion 
will be devoted to the general character of the program being un- 
dertaken in the Binet classes, particularly with regard to the general 
point of view, the more general basic considerations, and the general 
outlines of the program. Specific research enterprises which are 
under way have already been, or will be, reported elsewhere from 
time to time.” 


SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF THE PROGRAM 


Since early October the teachers and supervisors of the Speyer 
School have participated in a series of seminar conferences on the 
general scope and character of the program to be developed in the 
Binet classes during the ensuing four or five years. The questions 
raised have been fundamental and quite difficult to answer, but some 
tentative position has had to be taken with regard to them before 
substantial headway could be made. 

One of the first and most difficult tasks was that of arriving at a 
clear understanding of the characteristics of the group of children 


* See, for example, Gates, Arthur I. and Bond, Guy L. “Some Outcomes of Instruction 


in the Speyer Experimental School (P.S. 500).” Teachers College Record, Vol. 38, pp. 
206-217, December, 1936. 
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concerned. Conventionally, such children as those enrolled in the 
Binet classes have been called “‘dull-normal.”” But whatever the mean- 
ing and significance of the Stanford-Binet intelligence quotient ; what- 
ever the possibility of finding better ways of utilizing such seemingly 
“pure” abilities as are not closely related to verbalization and ab- 
straction; and whatever the psychological validity of the term “‘dull- 
normal,”’ the term has comparatively little educational significance 
of a helpful sort. In fact, the term seems not only inadequate be- 
cause it does not tell the whole story, but unfortunate as well because 
it has come to be charged with emotional concomitants that work to 
the disadvantage of children and teachers alike. No satisfactory sub- 
stitute has been found, and it does not seem likely that one will be 
found, because the characteristics of the group of children are so 
varied and so unrelated that categorical grouping is impossible, at 
least in a practical situation. At present, the term “slow reader” is 
being used when it is necessary to use any descriptive term, not be- 
cause it is more accurate, but because it does represent fairly well a 
substantial portion of the abilities that are of major interest for the 
time being, because it is comprehensible to parents, and because as 
yet it carries no stigma. It is surprising, though, how infrequently 
there is a real need for a classificatory term of any sort. The more 
the educational program develops in terms of the abilities, needs, 
interests, and backgrounds of individual children, the less need there is 
for classification. 

There are still many things the teachers do not know about their 
pupils. They do not always comprehend fully the significance of the 
knowledge they already have. But they are probably no worse off 
in that respect than many other teachers, and perhaps better off than 
most. They have available rather complete information from psy- 
chological and educational tests, health records, and the like. They 
have visited all the homes and are familiar with the limitations as 
well as the possibilities of home conditions. The scope and the 
variety of the information about the children are constantly extending, 
and the teachers are making increasingly effective use of it. The 
teachers, as well as the children, are thus having a progressively en- 
riched type of educational experience as they live and work together 
from day to day. 

There are several other basic considerations that determine more 
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or less definitely the direction of development within the school, but 
it will be enough for present purposes to mention only one. There are 
divergent points of view within the city as well as within Teachers 
College as to whether the main task of the school is to find more ef- 
fective ways of teaching what is regarded by some as the normal 
or regular curriculum, or whether it is to help find a better kind of 
curriculum for all children. These differences of opinion have some 
effect on the thinking of the teachers, but the prevailing sentiment 
is coming to be more and more clearly attached to the second alter- 
native, namely, that it is the business of Speyer School to fit the pro- 
gram to the children, of whatever sort they may be. 

The teachers of Speyer School, in common with other teachers, 
have been much perplexed by the difficulty of clearly formulating 
their aims and objectives, both general and specific. Here the funda- 
mental issue is again one of whether the school should work in terms 
of acceptable general aims for the entire range of elementary edu- 
cation or whether the character of the school population dictates 
essentially different aims. Assuming that the general aims should 
be identical, are the specific aims necessarily different? The answer 
depends very largely upon what the general aims are, and here the 
Speyer School is confronted with the same difficulty that confronts 
every other school; namely, the difficulty of arriving at any satisfac- 
tory verbal statement of general aims that accurately reflects the 
desires and aspirations of the people; that is consonant with the 
known character of the school population; and that is sufficiently 
specific and definite to enable the teachers to discriminate between 
educational activities that contribute to the stated aims and those 
that do not. The teachers have considered many statements of general 
aims and have given particular thought to the statement published 
by the New York State Department of Education. Practically all such 
statements are found to be defective in at least one important respect. 
They are so general and comprehensive as to warrant reasonably the 
inclusion of any conceivable activity that is not positively pernicious 
or destructive on the face of it. Furthermore, most such statements 
attempt to break up the implied single all-inclusive generalization into 
a number of categories. Almost without exception such attempts lead 
to confusion and uncertainty because the stated categories are not 
mutually exclusive. They suggest qualities, abilities, traits, and the 
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like which overlap and interpenetrate to such an extent that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to arrive at any clear understanding of what is to be 
sought and what is not. 

It would be helpful if educational writers realized that there must 
be a single, comprehensive, all-inclusive general objective to be sought 
and that all attempts at breaking down such a general statement are 
confusing and harmful unless they indicate clearly that such breaking 
down is done merely to focus attention upon various important as- 
pects of the general objective. If the concept of the integrity of be- 
havior—the unitary character of personality—has any validity at all, 
a common-sense analysis indicates the necessity of arriving at a single, 
all-inclusive, generalized statement of the acceptable aims of elemen- 
tary education. 

It is an extremely hazardous undertaking to attempt to make a 
statement of a general and inclusive aim of education, particularly 
for a people whose hopes and aspirations are as undefined and un- 
certain as those of the American people. Nevertheless, every educator 
carries on every day’s work in relation to some general aim, no matter 
how vague, how ill-defined, how dimly implicit is his total behavior. 
It seemed desirable, therefore, for the staff of the Speyer School to 
try to crystallize and make explicit the general motives which guide 
their work. Their statement follows: 


The teachers of the Speyer School will strive to promote as effectively as pos- 
sible the wholesome, well-rounded, ever-expanding development of human per- 
sonality in all its manifold aspects, physical, intellectual, spiritual, to the end 
that their pupils, here and now as children, and in later years as adults, may 
participate effectively both as givers and as receivers in a democratic society. 


Obviously such a statement is full of dangers and difficulties, for 
such terms as “effective,” “wholesome,” “well-rounded,” and “demo- 
cratic” convey no fixed or certain meaning. Nevertheless the teachers 
believe that such a statement is better than none, for it contains at 
least a number of strongly implied imperatives, which, if heeded and 
applied continuously and in honestly critical fashion, can and will 
afford a workable criterion in judging the value of the day’s work. 
Certain implications are clear; others will doubtless emerge as teachers 
and children alike grow in insight and understanding. Cultivate self- 
reliance, judgment, independence of thinking; conserve health; re- 
spect individual worth; transmit the heritage of the past. Many other 
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equally forceful commands are implied in such a statement. The 
proper weight and balance to be given to each of them can scarcely 
be determined once and for all, for such apportionment depends 
greatly upon circumstances of time and place and the character of 
the particular child or group of children. 

So general a statement of educational aims seems to be valid for 
the Speyer School no less than for all other schools. There seems 
to be nothing in the character of the school population as now under- 
stood which prevents or makes unwise the pursuit of such an aim. 
There are some writers who contend that persons of limited intel- 
ligence cannot think; cannot be self-directing; cannot judge; in short, 
cannot act as essentially human. However true such a view may be 
of certain very low-grade groups of persons, it is certainly not true 
of the pupils in the Binet classes of the Speyer School, as any fair- 
minded observer may see for himself. Therefore the school will cul- 
tivate all traits and characteristics which are thought to be desirable 
in any member of a democratic society, whatever his level of intel- 
ligence, and will attempt to bring such traits to the fullest expression 
which the abilities of the pupils and the developing resources of the 
teachers permit. 


THE SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


But what of the more specific objectives? Shall the school teach 
the pupils to read? Yes, by all means, and as efficiently as possible with 
a reasonable amount of as skillful teaching as can be devised. But the 
school must not attempt to force the reading level up to the general 
average for children of comparable age if such an attempt threatens 
to result in sacrifice of other valuable types of learning experience. 
Shall it teach them arithmetic? Yes, but under the same conditions. 
Shall it teach them to write? To spell? Yes, but pre-eminently the 
school must be concerned to see that such skills are taught function- 
ally—truly as means and not as ends in themselves. In due time the 
school will doubtless discover a norm or standard of expectancy with 
regard to such techniques or separately measurable skills; but such 
norms must always be regarded primarily as indicators, with a weight 
always secondary to a critical consideration of relative values. The 
chief criterion must always be the immediate functional values of such 
skills in the lives of children. However effectively educational philoso- 
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phers may defend certain ultimate values as the end of the ac- 
tivities of abler children, there is no defense for so appraising the 
activities of slow-learning children. Unless learning has functional 
value here and now for such children, it will not have functional value 
ultimately. The operation of the learning process itself in the slow- 
learning mind makes it so. 

There are to be sure many other aspects of a comprehensive cur- 
riculum that could be discussed similarly. Such activities as drawing 
and other pictorial and representative arts, and all forms of music, 
industrial arts, and the like are also basic processes of communication 
and enrichment of experience, and therefore means of social co- 
operation. They are quite as much tools of learning as are reading, 
arithmetic, and writing. They have not always been thought so because 
of the predominant emphasis upon the reading school as the norm. But 
the Speyer School holds no brief for the reading school as a norm 
for any group of young children, and certainly not for the type of 
children found within its walls. One of the imperatives clearly implied 
in the general aim stated earlier is that opportunity shall be provided 
for the well-rounded development of personality. This surely de- 
mands activities based upon or making use of such processes as draw- 
ing, singing, and the manipulation and modification of materials just 
as it demands activities based upon the more conventional literary 
skills and processes. The proper balance among the various elements 
is at this stage unknown. Probably there is no proper balance in any 
general sense; the proper balance for one pupil may not be proper 
for another; and the proper balance for today may not be proper 
for tomorrow because circumstances may change in unforeseen ways 
and thus force a shift of emphasis not now envisioned. 

There are some educational writers who contend that the school 
ought, through a survey of society, to forecast the lives which people 
will probably live ten or twenty years hence, and build the curriculum 
in terms of an analysis of the demands of that future. Such a con- 
tention seems to have little to support it, at least with regard to 
children such as those of Speyer School. It is based upon the assump- 
tion that the character of social and economic life is determined by 
factors which operate outside of and independently of schooling, which 
seems quite open to question. It assumes as well that the trends of 
these independently operating factors can be detected and that the 
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character of the life they will predetermine ten or twenty years hence 
can be accurately enough described for purposes of educational pre- 
diction, an assumption which is open to even more serious question. 
It assumes that learning must be highly specific; that generalization, 
transfer, and adaptability to new conditions play no conspicuous part 
in human behavior. It is doubtless true that such factors play a less 
conspicuous role in the behavior of so-called dull persons than in the 
behavior of more able persons; but it does not follow that the obliga- 
tion to cultivate such qualities in behavior is thereby lessened, nor that 
the difficulty inherent in a curriculum planned in terms of highly specific 
learning is thereby overcome. Furthermore, it is difficult if not im- 
possible to see how a curriculum set up to teach highly specific skills or 
tasks or habituated responses could ever be of much value in a demo- 
cratic society of which the very essence is need of generalization, 
transfer, and adaptability to new conditions. Until there appears a 
school of sociologists in whose powers of prophecy there are more 
substantial grounds for faith than now exist, the Speyer School must 
hold the position that the world of tomorrow will be whatever it can 
be chiefly as a result of the attitudes, ideals, and beliefs engendered 
in children, and of the resources of skill of hand and mind they are 
taught today. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


A school cannot operate very effectively solely in terms of general 
philosophy. Granted that general orientation is necessary, the imme- 
diate and everyday task of the teacher is to implement the general 
philosophy through conducting pupils’ learning activities. At this point 
the teachers in the Speyer School are confronted with a number of 
perplexing questions which demand some consideration. How shall 
they conceive the general internal organization of the curriculum? 
Shall they retain the conventional school subject arrangement which 
prevails throughout much of the city? Or shall they adopt a broader 
and more comprehensive basis for the selection and organization of 
pupils’ activities? On theoretical grounds, the latter would seem to be 
the better position. Such a scheme is more natural, more lifelike, 
and ought therefore to be more conducive to efficient learning with 
slower children, although the experimental evidence to support such 
an hypothesis is admittedly slight at present. On the other hand, 
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there are practical reasons for retaining at least a modified subject 
curriculum. Such a curriculum has the authority of tradition and 
general practice behind it. Furthermore, the population of the school 
is not entirely stable, and transfers to other schools are likely to cause 
difficulties of adjustment if the programs are markedly different. 
Then, too, it is conceivable that a highly functional type of educa- 
tional experience can be provided within the subject curriculum setup if 
the teachers are free to re-select, reorganize, and otherwise adapt con- 
tent and method to the particular group of children being taught. 
Furthermore, the school wishes its experience to be readily trans- 
ferable to other public schools in the city and this transfer seems more 
likely to occur if the general character of the Speyer School curriculum 
is roughly comparable with that of other schools. 

There is, of course, something to be said for one kind of approach 
by one teacher and another by another teacher, since adaptation to in- 
dividual differences of teachers is one of the announced purposes of 
the school. It seemed wiser at the outset, however, to adopt a gen- 
eral pattern which would be followed at least in main outline by all 
teachers, leaving the question of highly individualized and sharply 
differentiated programs for future consideration. 

For the time being, the school has adopted a general pattern 
which may, perhaps, be characterized as a modified activity program, 
although, to be sure, the term “activity program’? means so many 
different things that it is difficult to be certain how much the proposed 
program is “modified” and how much it is “pure.’’ In general, how- 
ever, the program contemplates, first, a series of fairly comprehen- 
sive units or activities touching at least the most obvious areas in 
which children’s interests operate, but not necessarily with the same 
emphasis among all units of the series—these units to be developed 
around central or unifying themes. These themes are to be chosen 
within fairly broad categories of life needs and are to be set up in 
fairly broad terms by the teacher. It is hoped that in the development 
of the units, it will be possible to stimulate considerable participation 
by pupils in the final choice of the theme and in planning the work, 
but the extent to which this may be practicable is as yet unknown. 
Paralleling these major units, the program contemplates a series of 
“lessons” (unitary in character insofar as possible) for the direct 
teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic; these to be highly in- 
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dividualized and employed whenever analysis of the experience of 
the pupils in the more comprehensive units indicates a need, but al- 
ways with a view to the early functional use of the skills thus gained. 
The content of the secondary series of units may or may not be dif- 
ferent from that of the primary units, but the sequence will be de- 
termined insofar as possible by the immediate needs revealed in carry- 
ing on the primary units. These subsidiary units might be regarded 
as “remedial” in character if the term had not already acquired a 
somewhat too restricted meaning. Perhaps they may be thought of 
more appropriately as supplementing or reinforcing the primary units. 
The character of such units is fairly well conceived as regards reading; 
it is much less clearly seen in the case of arithmetic and writing. 

Obviously it will require extreme care, perhaps even strength of 
character, to prevent the “minor” units from degenerating into a 
series of logically developed lessons not unlike those of conventional 
school textbooks which seem to be organized more to expound the 
subject than to teach the pupil. However, the danger involved must 
be confronted, the risk taken, and the effort made, always with a 
sharply critical eye lest fancied needs obscure real ones and the minor 
units become primary rather than secondary in importance. 


THEMES FOR THE LARGER UNITS 


The difficulties involved in developing suitable minor units are 
great enough, but they are no greater than the difficulties which at- 
tend the development of the major units. In this case, there are three 
problems involved—closely related, to be sure, but sufficiently spe- 
cialized to require separate consideration. First, there is the problem 
of selecting or developing suitable themes or centers of interest; sec- 
ond, the problem of discovering or creating suitable sources of ma- 
terials for the development of the themes whether these be thought 
of as books, excursions, pictures, shops, studios, or what not; and 
third, the problem of methodology. 

In connection with the problem of selecting or developing suitable 
themes, there are several factors to be considered. To what extent 
shall the themes be worked out in advance? Shall certain themes be 
designated for eight-year-old children and certain ones for nine-year- 
old? How much latitude should be permitted to the teacher in the 
choice of themes for a year’s work? What criteria shall be set up 
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against which the teachers may check their work, both as regards 
initial selection of themes and final success in developing a given unit? 

To a considerable extent the choice of themes depends upon the 
availability of suitable materials for their development. Conceivably 
there may be sound reasons for choosing such a theme as “How 
the community protects the health of the people by safeguarding 
the water supply’ for development by the ten-year-olds. But if the 
only available sources of materials other than word-of-mouth sources 
are books with a reading difficulty of twelve years, such a theme will 
have to be postponed until the particular children are older. Sim- 
ilarly, the available sources of materials for the development of a 
theme may be too “young’’ for certain groups. For the time being, 
at least, it will be necessary, therefore, to take up such a theme earlier 
than might otherwise be desirable. 

It is hardly probable that there are any particular themes that 
are uniquely suitable for children of one age rather than another. 
The theme mentioned above can be developed to some extent by eight- 
year-olds if suitable sources of information are available. Likewise, 
it can be developed by fifteen-year-olds, and on a higher level of un- 
derstanding and appreciation if suitable materials are at hand. The 
same is probably true, at least in large measure, of any other theme 
that might be mentioned. The problem of “‘grade-placement” or “‘age- 
placement” seems to be of only minor importance aside from the 
problem of finding or developing suitable source materials for chil- 
dren of different ages and abilities. 

It may well be, however, that certain themes will be found to work 
better with children of one age than with children of another, chiefly 
because of certain qualitative characteristics of the activities involved. 
A unit developed under such a title as “By Air, by Land, and by Sea”’ 
in which the central theme is the question of how man has conquered 
the air, the land, and the sea in the development of means of com- 
munication and transportation, and in which the development aims 
to emphasize the romantic rather than the prosaic and utilitarian as- 
pects of such a conquest, should be more suitable for twelve- to four- 
teen-year-olds than for eight-year-olds, even though there may be at 
hand suitable materials for either age. The Speyer School will doubtless 
be able to draw extensively upon the experience of other schools in judg- 
ing the probable suitability of a suggested theme before it is tried out. 
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But it must always be kept in mind that what works with one group 
of children may not work with another. This is especially apt to be 
the case when there are marked differences in intellectual level. 

But how shall the teachers decide what sort of theme will be ap- 
propriate and what sort will not? A common practice in many schools 
is to work out in advance a kind of schedule or chart, frequently 
called a “‘scope and sequence”’ chart, in which certain themes are al- 
located to one group and certain ones to other groups. Such charts 
have two general purposes: one, to make sure that the major or per- 
sistent problems of human living are touched upon at all levels, or 
at least during a given period of time, sometimes as long as two or 
three years; the other, to avoid unprofitable duplication and over- 
lapping from year to year. Several such charts have been published 
and any one of them would doubtless be of considerable help to 
teachers of children of average ability. It is doubtful, however, 
whether any of them is of more than very general assistance to the 
teacher in Speyer School, chiefly because they are based upon a meth- 
odology involving a greater amount of pupil initiative, independence, 
and resourcefulness than the children of Speyer School seem to possess, 
at least at the present stage of their development. 

However, it is doubtless possible and desirable to work out, within 
rather broad and general limits, a suggestive chart for Speyer School, 
and this the teachers, together with the advisers and supervisors, are 
now doing. It is not likely that such a chart will for some time go be- 
yond making fairly explicit statements of the major or persistent 
problems of living against which every proposed theme or unit may 
be checked, and the suggestion of themes which appear to be suit- 
able for experimental tryout with various age groups. 

With respect to the question of how completely a theme should 
be thought through or developed on paper before a teacher under- 
takes it with a group of children, there are two points of view. One 
is that the general theme should be stated and clearly envisioned in 
advance and that this statement should be supported by an exten- 
sive listing of books, pictures, films, places to go and things to do and 
make, in developing any number and variety of sub-themes or topics 
under the general theme, leaving to the teachers and to the pupils 
the task of planning what to do in general as well as in particular. 
The other point of view is that not only the general theme but also 
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a variety of sub-themes or topics should be stated; that these should 
be supported by fairly detailed suggestions of procedure for assign- 
ment or allocation of tasks or choice of activities; summarizing; 
evaluation and the like; all to be followed by an extensive listing of 
source materials. 

It would seem that a decision regarding either of these points of 
view must rest chiefly on a consideration of the abilities of individual 
teachers. The teacher who has had extensive experience can doubt- 
less work better under the first arrangement. The teacher who has 
not had much experience, or the teacher who has heretofore been ac- 
customed to teaching from a textbook, would doubtless welcome the 
second plan. The proper procedure at this stage of development in 
the Speyer School seems to be to work out every theme on paper in 
considerable detail, but with sufficient variety of approach and de- 
velopment so that each teacher shall have ample leeway in adapting 
the theme to the resources of a particular group. Some may even 
choose not to follow any of the suggested development and there 
should be no objection to such a decision provided the teacher is able 
to develop the theme in her own way as effectively as she could by 
following the suggested outline more or less closely. Great care 
must, of course, be exercised to prevent teaching from degenerating 
into hack work which it can readily do when units are outlined in 
advance. There is nothing in the nature of a unit outline itself to 
prevent its becoming as crystallized, as routinized, and as deadly as the 
traditional textbook. But the avoidance of such danger is a mark of 
truly professional teaching, and is the responsibility of teachers and 
supervisors themselves rather than of curriculum-makers. 

The general plan which appears to offer most at present is to out- 
line in advance rather carefully and in considerable detail a large 
number of units based upon themes as wisely chosen as present 
insight will permit; to work out as well as can be done in advance 
a comprehensive list of materials, activities, and the like for each 
theme; and to try these out with those age groups for whom the 
outlines seem most appropriate; then to revise, enrich, or abandon 
the outlines in the light of experience. It seems desirable to have 
available, eventually at least, a larger number of units suitable for 
each age level than can possibly be developed in a year’s time in order 
that every teacher may have ample resources for developing units 
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well adapted to the needs and interests of a particular group at a 
particular time. Consequently, it will be necessary to work out for 
every theme easy units and more difficult ones; short ones and longer 
ones; and units manifesting a considerable variety of approach and 
development in order to capitalize the latent interests of pupils as 
well as to cultivate new ones. 


FINDING AND DEVELOPING SUITABLE MATERIALS 


One of the most difficult problems confronting the teachers of 
Speyer School is that of finding or developing suitable materials, 
whether these be thought of as books, pictures, objects, trips, or what 
not. The question of books is especially troublesome at present. The 
school is essentially a reading school and will probably remain so for 
some time until there is adequate opportunity to experiment with in- 
novations designed to reduce the emphasis on “book-say”’ as a source 
of information. But the great mass of book materials that are of 
suitable level of maturity and of acceptable quality from the stand- 
point of interest and literary merit are too difficult for Speyer School 
children in the Binet classes. Fortunately the supply of materials ap- 
propriate to the special needs of Speyer School children is increas- 
ing, however slowly. As yet the school is but meagerly supplied with 
books of demonstrated value. One of the major or pressing tasks, 
therefore, is that of canvassing the libraries and the textbook and 
supplementary book lists of publishers for titles that contain useful 
materials for the development of various unit outlines. Fairly sat- 
isfactory guides are available in making such a canvass, but the most 
reliable one will be the results of actual experience with the ma- 
terials that appear to be most satisfactory. None of the proposals for 
book selection now at hand has given adequate thought to the rela- 
tion of intelligence to social maturity or interest level. The study 
of this relationship seems to be one of the significant investigations 
that ought to be undertaken for the benefit of the Speyer School 
and other schools as well. Out of such a study, together with related | 
ones on the techniques of reading, it may be possible to derive a | 
fairly simple procedure which any teacher or librarian may use in | 
estimating the suitability of a book before it is purchased or before | 
time is taken in trying it out with pupils. It is especially important 
that book materials should be carefully chosen. They must not only | 
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supply information, stimulate interest, and fire imagination—they 
must also cultivate and strengthen reading skills. This demands that 
the materials be prepared with extreme care and proper attention 
to the best known methods of teaching such techniques to slow-learn- 
ing children. 

As regards other kinds of materials, such as pictures, objects, 
sound devices, and the like, little is known beyond such general facts 
as may be gleaned from experience in utilizing such materials with 
normal and bright children; and such facts may have little significance 
for slow-learning children. There are doubtless many thousands of 
children in the city who have been subjected to such materials, some- 
times in so-called ‘‘Z”’ groups but more often in heterogeneous groups 
with abler pupils. This should be a fruitful field for investigation with 
Speyer School children and with children of comparable status in 
other schools, with a view to the possible utilization of such materials 
both as supplementary to reading materials and as original and basic 
sources of information and means of communication and expression. 

The whole question of methodology belongs so clearly in the field 
of art rather than in the field of science that it is dificult to formulate 
any useful statement about it. All concerned hope that the teachers’ 
“methods” will manifest increasingly a recognition of the essentially 
creative character of the learning process; deep regard for the tal- 
ents of their pupils, meager though these may seem; sensitiveness to 
the feelings—the likes and dislikes—of children; and a contagious 
enthusiasm which spreads to every child in the school. To some ex- 
tent, good method depends upon good content, but the genuine artist 
will not be discouraged by less good content. In any event, all con- 
cerned must be alert to see that every teacher becomes the “‘artist’’ as 
far as possible, for without artistry in the classroom it does not mat- 
ter greatly about content. 


EVALUATION 


Thus far comparatively little thought has been given to the matter 
of evaluation beyond the critical subjective judgment of the apparent 
success of various undertakings, and the testing of the children’s gains 
in reading ability. In the latter case, the comparisons are with general 
norms. With regard to the much broader basis of evaluation, that is, 
the evaluation of the pupils’ gains in insight and understanding, in 
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character, in mental and physical health, in civic and social-mindedness 
and the like, and in comparison with children of similar status in 
other schools, little has been done. Any program of evaluation that is 
worth the effort must contemplate a long period of time for observa- 
tion and measurement, since most of the permanent effects of teach- 
ing do not appear until long after the event. It must also contemplate 
a basis of comparison; that is, a norm of some sort, and as yet no 
suitable norm has come to light. If there are other schools in the 
city with pupils like those of Speyer School, but schools which have a 
different point of view regarding means, even though they agree re- 
garding ends, a comparative evaluation may be made. Most schools 
profess to agree with the Speyer School with respect to ends, but 
there is implicit in their means a different philosophy. No doubt a 
school can be found with which comparison can be made. But such 
an enterprise waits upon the partial development of a program at 
the Speyer School that is at least measurably different from the pro- 
gram of other schools. After all, ‘‘a difference that makes no differ- 
ence is no difference.” 
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Pupil Testimony Concerning Their 
Science Interests 


By F. L. FITZPATRICK 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF NATURAL SCIENCES, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE interests of pupils have long been a matter of concern in 

educational circles. Apparently there is a feeling on the part of 
some that the pupil will make satisfactory progress in learning only 
when he is personally interested in the subject under consideration; 
in other words, that the combined interests of the pupil constitute an 
educational springboard from which he can leap lightly into the va- 
rious fields of human knowledge. 

As early as 1913, Dewey’ indicated that the “.. . assertion of some 
of the opponents of interest that after subject-matter has been se- 
lected, then the teacher should make it interesting .. .,”’ isa “. . . de- 
moralizing doctrine . . .,” if interpreted literally. He also stated that 
such practice “. .. combines . . . two thoroughgoing errors .. .,” and 
one of these is that “. . . it makes the selection of subject-matter quite 
independent of the question of interest... .” 

The foregoing excerpts are quoted to indicate that student interests 
have been a matter of concern for some time. Let us now examine a 
statement of Hullfish, published in 1933 under the editorial leadership 
of Kilpatrick,? which shows that the interests of pupils still occupy an 
important place in educational thought. Hullfish says that: “. . . These 
emphases [orientation of the individual in his world and integration 
of his thought] throw into relief the fact that education must move 
forward from the interests of the individual. There can be no argu- 
ment about the soundness of this approach to the educative process. 
Interest is central. ...” 

Many quotations of like nature indicating that educational philos- 
ophers have commended student interests to the attention of more 


* Dewey, John. Interest and Effort in Education, p. 23. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1913. 
*Kilpatrick, W. H. (Editor). The Educational Frontier, p. 185. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York, 1933. 
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humble practitioners in the various fields could be cited. The writer 
wishes to state at the outset that he has no quarrel with this philosophy 
per se. Moreover, this article is not concerned primarily with identi- 
fication of pupil interests. Rather, its purpose is to examine into the 
nature of pupil testimony about their interests and to consider a 
sample of this testimony from the field of science. 


INTEREST STUDIES IN SCIENCE 


Scientists and science educators have not been unaware of philo- 
sophical admonitions. The testimony of the literature alone will 
substantiate the claim that many of them have become “interest con- 
scious.” For example, the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Science in Secondary Schools reporting in the Bureau of Education 
Bulletin in 1920* stated that “the particular units of study should be 
those that truly interest the pupils. .. .”’ Other similar statements 
could be quoted if they were deemed necessary to establish the con- 
tention. 

Numerous so-called interest studies have been conducted in the field | 
of science, some of which have been published from time to time. | 
They have dealt with various phases of the problem and have em- | 
ployed somewhat different techniques in many cases. They have de- 
pended upon pupil testimony; in some cases direct testimony, in other | 
cases indirect testimony—but none the less, testimony. In several cases | 
the findings have been strongly divergent. Nevertheless, it seems 
probable that these results have influenced trends in curriculum con- 
struction and the development of courses of study. | 

Let us consider the results of interest studies in science from the 
standpoint of one proposition alone: whether or not pupils at a given 
grade level prefer the materials of biological science or the materials | 
of physical science. With regard to this question some of the studies | 
indicate a strong preference for the biological materials; other studies | 
indicate a decided preference for physical science materials. Why | 
should this be the case? 

In addition to interest studies which have been reported in the liter- | 
ature there have also been innumerable private investigations and | 
analyses made by science teachers. It is, and has been, a common | 
enough practice for some teachers to submit lists of topics to pupils | 


* Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1920, No. 26. 
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at the beginning of the term and have the pupils score the topics of 
their choice. Presumably the topics thus scored represent special inter- 
ests of individual pupils or students, and the information so obtained 
should be considered in selecting subject matter materials for the 
term’s work. The result is the so-called ‘“‘interest” course of study. 
We propose to question whether or not such courses of study probably 
are truly representative of pupil interests. 


PUPIL TESTIMONY 


The writer recently made a study of pupil (and student) testimony 
concerning their science interests. The technique employed has been 
described in a former publication* and will be only briefly outlined 
here. 

One hundred key words were placed in a vertical column. These 
words pertained to the materials of science. Fifty were related to bio- 
logical topics, and fifty to physical science topics. Then a second 
column of one hundred terms was prepared, and each word in the 
second column was paired with a word in the first column. In some 
cases the pairing represented synonymy; in other cases merely rela- 
tionship of meanings. A third column, containing questions, was next 
devised. Each question “matched” an item of the original column in 
that it involved this item as a “key” word. Finally in a fourth form 
the “key” word in each case was set up in a phrase in which it was 
designated as ‘‘mysterious,” “interesting,” “remarkable,” ‘‘amazing,” 
or something of the sort. This made a total of four hundred items, 
grouped in one hundred sets of four related items. An example of 
such a group of four items is as follows: 


99 66 


I. seas I. oceans 1. How deep are the seas? 1. The mysteries of the seas. 


All the words in all the items were represented in Thorndike’s list 
of 20,000 words.® Included also were many “‘key” words that had 
been used in earlier studies of science interests. 

The groups of items were then “scrambled” and allocated to four 
forms by a “‘staggering”’ process. Each final form (Forms lh, Ili, Ih, 
and [V:) thus included one hundred items. Twenty-five of these items 


“Fitzpatrick, F. L. Science Interests. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 1936. 

* Thorndike, E. L. The Teacher’s Word Book of 20,000 Words. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1932. 
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came from each of the four original columns. Four more final forms 
were prepared as Forms I,, II,, III,, and 1V,. These were the same as 
the forms of the One Group, except that in them the order of items 
was reversed. A standard set of directions for scoring accompanied 
each form. These directions advised the pupils to mark the items of 
proposed study which were of greatest interest to them. 

Any one of the eight final forms might have been a teacher’s list of 
items submitted to a class in order that the pupils might register their 
choices—presumably the things that represent their special interests. 
But in the present case a method was provided to “‘check”’ upon a first 
choice by means of a repetition technique. 

Six groups of pupils (and students) participated. Complete records 
were obtained from 199 individuals, which were distributed among 
the following classes: a graduate college class in biology, a college 
freshman class in physical science, a tenth grade biology class, eighth 
and seventh grade classes in general science, and a fifth grade class 
in elementary science. 

The four forms of the One Group were scored by the members 
of the classes at fifteen-minute intervals in October, 1935. The four 
forms of the Two Group were scored by the same individuals at 
fifteen-minute intervals in January, 1936. Each form was passed out 
by the regular teacher, and all papers of one form were collected 
before another form was circulated. The teachers were quite unaware 
of the purposes involved; they refrained from making any comments, 
and they answered no questions concerning the study. 


OBJECT OF THE STUDY 


The primary object of the study was to test the individual’s con- 
sistency of response on identical items after a three-month interval. 
Extensive analyses of the data obtained have been reported else- 
where.® Several general results were the following: 

1. The average individual changed his or her testimony (with 
regard to identical items) to a marked degree after a three-month 
interval. This was a common characteristic of all groups. Individual 
differences with regard to change of testimony were striking. Occa- 
sional individuals proved to be remarkably consistent. Others were 
equally inconsistent. 


* Fitzpatrick, op. cit., pp. 34-70. 
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2. Change of testimony regarding identical items was also char- 
acteristic of whole groups (classes). The degree of consistency (or 
inconsistency ) was about the same for all the classes. This may seem 
surprising to those who expect the students of college or graduate 
rank to have fairly well-formed ideas about what they would like to 
study. However, we can only record the fact that in this analysis the 
testimony of graduate students was not quite as consistent as that 
of fifth grade pupils. 

3. There was some evidence of consistency and stability in the re- 
sponse to some 30 per cent of the items. These were the items that 
were greatly preferred according to the testimony of the majority 
of pupils. Studies now in progress may throw further light upon the 
question whether a repetition technique of the foregoing nature may 
be used to identify that portion of group testimony which gives evi- 
dence of being reliable. 

4. Group testimony did not indicate marked preference either for 
the materials of physical science or for the materials of biology. 

At this point the reader might well ask: “But might not the specific 
interests of an individual be expected to change after a three-month 
interval ?”’ The writer will not attempt to answer the question. How- 
ever, the facts emerging from the following analyses pertain to this 
proposition. 

These were analyses of responses made to “paired’’ items at fif- 
teen-minute intervals. A sample from the testimony of the graduate 
college class may be taken as typical of the result. Of those who testi- 
fied an interest in “germs’’ on one form, only 12.5 per cent expressed 
an interest in “‘microbes” on a succeeding form. Some other typical 
pairs of words and corresponding percentages were as follows: 


NE on 6 ic ccawheath eee ee eeenass ouans 11.8% 
EE os ne ra nuetieomee sedbhas neha weal 33.3 
DEIUMUIOERNUEINS vooo.v'n sc 6 deeccetetencsunes 0.0 
DE 46:56 can eew eet oes eveds catdenbwaawe 56.0 


The general result of this analysis indicated that the testimony 
was no more consistent (for groups or individuals) on related" 


*The writer would of course grant that “foods” and “diet” are not synonymous. How- 
ever, the teacher who depends upon this technique might easily interpret a vote of prefer- 
ence for “foods” as justifying some study of diet, and vice versa. It should also be 
indicated that only the more obviously related pairs of terms that were originally in 
Columns I and II were used in this analysis. 
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items at fifteen-minute intervals than it was on identical items at 
three-month intervals. As might be expected, this was not only true 
in the case of the graduate college class, but was characteristic of 
all the testimony. The results suggest the possibility that the pupil 
(and student) testimony was not “‘well-considered” in many cases. 

Various other analyses were made in an effort to point the way for 
a study of the factors which influence such testimony. Some of the 
general conclusions from these analyses follow: 

1. Although a limited vocabulary has been used, comparative word- 
dificulty appeared to function as a conditioning factor. The fifth 
grade pupils preferred the “‘easier”® words of pairs. At the seventh 
and eighth grade levels there was no marked preference of this type. 
At the higher levels the preference was for the ‘more difficult” terms. 

2. No marked sex differences were shown, either in the matter of 
supposed interests, or with regard to consistency of testimony. 

3. The form of item used seemed to have some conditioning effect 
upon responses. This effect, however, appeared to be minor in im- 
portance. 


CONCLUSION 


The evidences of these analyses suggest that all may not be well 
in our temples of learning. To be sure, the foregoing study was 
concerned with the field of science only. However, the results create 
a suspicion that similar techniques used in any field may lead to the 
formation of invalid conclusions. “Interest” courses based upon un- 
critical acceptance of group testimony may not be interest courses at 
all; certainly we cannot regard them as specifics which are guaranteed 
to cure the ills to which the educative process has fallen heir. 

In legal circles it has long been recognized that the testimony of 
eyewitnesses is likely to be in conflict, even when individuals are 
making an honest effort to detail the facts. Some educators, however, 
appear to have abiding faith that casual pupil testimony is well con- 
sidered—that it mirrors exactly the psychological complex from which 
it comes, and that it can be interpreted accurately by another in- 
dividual. 

Such naive credulity has no place in a science of education. There is 
ample evidence from analyses of this study that a good deal of the 


* As indicated in the Thorndike analysis of frequency of use. (op. cit.) 
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testimony obtained in such manner does not represent studied decision 
in the case of many individuals. There is suggestion that word-relation- 
ships are not recognized or are ignored. Many conditioning factors 
appear to be involved, including some about which we can only specu- 
late at the present time. There was, for example, indication that cer- 
tain words tended to evoke positive responses, whereas other words 
pertaining to similar subject matter were largely ignored. There was 
also suggestion that an individual’s reaction to a word or a sentence 
did not depend wholly upon the implications of that word or sentence, 
but was conditioned by the relationship of the item to other items in 
the list. From the standpoint of Gestalt psychology, the latter sug- 
gestion is entirely comprehensible. 

Taken as a whole, the bulk of pupil (student) testimony gave evi- 
dence of being unstable, inconsistent, ill considered, and unreliable. 
About 30 to 40 per cent of the testimony appeared to be reasonably 
consistent and reliable. Now this testimony was obtained in one par- 
ticular manner, and we cannot conclude from the results that other 
kinds of testimony would prove to be more, or less, reliable. Never- 
theless, the results do tend to cast a shadow of doubt upon the sup- 
posed reliability of many pupil responses that have been regarded as 
evidences of interest. 

As previously indicated, there is no intent here to decry the value 
of genuine pupil interest as an aid in the educative process. Nor is 
our objection to the philosophic concept of such value. Rather, the 
objection is to some of the techniques which presumably have been 
used to discover specific pupil interests. As long as courses of study 
are based upon supposedly interesting materials which have been de- 
termined through the use of invalid techniques, there can be little 
progress in the direction of courses which incorporate matters of 
genuine interest. 

Educational practitioners have been advised to seek pupil in- 
terest, and when they find this interest, to see to its nurturing, that it 
may flourish like the green bay tree. However, valid techniques for 
determining specific interests have not been included in the philosophic 
admonitions. There are some signs which indicate that suitable tech- 
niques may be in process of development, but there is every evidence 
that such techniques cannot be based upon wholesale acceptance of 
questionnaire testimony. 
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If we assume, then, that Hullfish is justified in stating that “. . . in- 
terest is central . . .,” it is evident that we have only set the stage 
for other problems. We must become able to recognize genuine evi- 
dences of interest. We must learn to measure at least approximately 
the comparative interests of pupils in a field such as science. In the 
absence of valid criteria concerning pupil interests, we may well pro- 
ceed with intellectual caution, view our courses which are supposed 
to be based upon pupil interests with a modicum of suspicion, and 


abstain from proclaiming that such courses represent “the way and 
the light.” 
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A Library in Action in a Modern School”* 


By GRACE L. ALDRICH 
LIBRARIAN, HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
and CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 


DIRECTOR OF INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT AND GUIDANCE 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE visitor to a factory or a business house is rewarded with the 

sight of action: wheels are turning, presses whirling, people are 
moving about. Stores are full of action, as are markets, streets, and 
houses. Everywhere there is movement to proclaim that something is 
being accomplished. Classrooms are alive with action and reaction, 
with the give and take between pupil and pupil and between teacher 
and pupil; everywhere movement, everywhere the evident shuttling 
of people, or the evidence, in speech, of the shuttling of thought. 
Everywhere something is being accomplished and the evidence is plain 
to be seen or heard. 

For the visitor to any library there is very little to see—only a 
pleasant room where people sit quietly at tables. There is little mov- 
ing about, no evidence of accomplishment of any kind. Each person 
has retired, with his need or his desire, within himself, and in a region 
deeply hidden from observation his mind is meeting the impact of an- 
other mind. This impact gives off no visible sparks. So it becomes 
necessary to explain to a would-be visitor who cannot, of course, see 
the long, slow process which has brought together the proper material 
and the able user, how the machinery works to produce this library 
atmosphere : how organization and administration of materials on the 

*Prepared for the subcommittee on Study Habits and Skills (Cecile White Flemming, 
Chairman) of the Committee on Records and Reports (Eugene Randolph Smith, Chair- 
man) as contributing to Evaluation in the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education 
Association now in progress under the direction of their Commission on the Relation of 
School and College. This article will also be included in a series of articles contributing 
to the subcommittee’s complete report on Study Habits and Skills now in preparation. 

Editors’ Note: This article serves as one of the series prepared under the joint editorship 


of Rollo G. Reynolds and Mary Harden. For other articles in the series, see the May, 
1935 TEACHERS COLLEGE RecorpD, entitled “The Horace Mann School at Work.” 
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one hand, and the preparation of the individuals to use the library, 
on the other, are accomplished. 


PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT 


In the Horace Mann School the library is situated on the third of 
five floors, in the center of the building, and is thus accessible to the 
whole school. It covers approximately the space of three former class- 
room units. Its seating capacity is about ten per cent of the school 
population, but it often entertains more guests than it has seats. It is 
administered by one trained librarian, one clerical assistant, and a 
page (part-time) to shelve books. It is open to the students from 
8:25 a. m. to 4 p. m. continuously and usually until 5 or 5:30 for the 
faculty. 

The collection is classified according to the Dewey system. Refer- 
ence books are shelved in a corner of the main room and an alcove is 
fitted especially for the younger children, with small tables and chairs 
and low bookshelves. This alcove houses a junior collection of books 
arranged as a complete library and meets the demands of all grades 
through the sixth. Fully catalogued, these books carry a lower-case j 
with the call number to keep them separate from the adult collection. 
We do not group books by grade, believing that there are very good 
and definite reasons for not doing so. Fifth and sixth grade pupils are 
not limited to the use of books in this alcove. They may find listed in 
the catalogue, particularly under subject, many books for more mature 
readers and these they are free to use in the large room. 

The catalogue, with author, title, subject, and some analytic cards, 
is somewhat irregular in form. Its appearance would no doubt make 
a professional cataloguer shudder, but the fingerprints of many users 
prove that it is constantly found useful. 


RULES 


The only rule we acknowledge is the Golden Rule. All necessary reg- 
ulations are based upon it. These were made by a committee from the 
General Association (a group of high school pupils who direct many 
activities about the school) in consultation with the librarian. Hers 
was the duty of showing the group all the sides of each question, the 
rights of each group, and the difficulties involved; theirs was the priv- 
ilege of suggesting procedures. The regulations were made with the 
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idea of keeping the library—perhaps the most democratic part of the 
school—a place where good citizenship and fair play are at home. 

The necessary functioning is made as objective as possible; it is not 
the librarian who requires quiet, but the group of users; not the 
librarian who requires that books be returned, but next users; not the 
librarian who imposes fines, but one’s own carelessness. It is generally 
accepted that these regulations are made for the majority; and the 
individual in the minority accepts them, for, after all, he may be with 
the majority tomorrow. 


INFORMALITY 


In this library which serves both elementary and high school classes, 
the day begins perhaps with a visit from two second grade children 
returning picture books. High school pupils rush in with “overnight 
loans.”’ Teachers preparing for a lesson hurry in for a last check on 
the pronunciation of a word or to verify some last fact. With the 
exception of the time in the afternoon when “overnight” books go 
out, this is the only time of day that has the appearance of being busy. 

It is our ideal that the greatest possible liberty and informality 
compatible with the rights of others shall prevail in the library. To 
that end, pupils from both schools come and go all day for long or 
short stays, depending upon their book needs and the classroom work. 
The only pupils presenting admittance slips are those high school 
pupils who come from the study hall, which is under student super- 
vision. When such pupils come to the library, they sign upon leaving 
the study hall as being in the library, and record the time. Each brings 
a slip which is dropped in a box at the door. These slips are sent to 
the principal’s office at the end of the day, as are the study hall lists, 
and are checked against each other often enough to assure any possible 
delinquent that his deeds are not unknown. 

There are only two groups that come to the library as units. One 
is the high school class that comes at odd times for special work with 
the teacher (see page 393). The other is the elementary school class 
which comes for a “browsing period.” Each class below the seventh 
grade comes at least once a week, some oftener, with or without the 
teacher, as is convenient. Since this period has very definite purposes, 
the teacher usually finds it to her advantage to be present to watch 
and judge pupils for individual needs. 
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Teacher and librarian try to make pupils feel that this browsing 
hour is a time for enjoyment. There is no requirement, no check-up; 
most important, no teacher-talk! Pupils understand that so long as 
they do not interfere with others’ enjoyment, they will be left undis- 
turbed. They may read, or browse, or hunt reference material, look 
at new books, or do a rainbow test (of which more later). So long as 
they are purposefully employed within their own orbit they are not dis- 
turbed. When a child appears unemployed or restless the teacher or 
librarian looks up a book of possible interest to that individual and 
calls his attention to it, sometimes merely laying it on the table before 
him without comment; sometimes saying, “‘John liked it,” or ‘“This is 
about new kinds of machinery,” or ““Here’s a book about those ani- 
mals you were speaking of yesterday’’—never saying, ‘““You ought to 
read this” or “Take this and sit down.” The pupil may bring “some- 
thing funny” to share with us, something strange, something that links 
up with classroom discussion. If he does, we share it heartily, but the 
important point is that the initiative comes from him. 

To the visitor this may seem a formless period without objective, 
motivation, or result. However, teacher and librarian have purposes 
although they do not voice them. They are giving the pupils “mosaics 
of experience” which they know will be needed later and which will fall 
into place in time. Some of these experiences are provided for in the 
catalogue lesson given in the fourth grade, as described on page 398. 
Pupils enjoy these periods, and if some unusual occurrence prevents 
their coming at the appointed time, they have been known to vote, as 
a class, to go without recess and take the time in the library instead. 

After the first week or two, these children learn to slip very quietly 
through the main library and into their own section without disturbing 
the older pupils who are at work. They are usually (not always, of 
course, or why training?) rather proud of their ability to slip in and 
out. They are taught that it is as rude to snatch a person’s attention 
from his work as it is to snatch a book from his hand. 

Our chief thought behind these periods is that a pleasurable and 
informal association with books of a well-chosen collection is valuable 
and satisfying beyond the immediate rewards of the informations 
and the ‘“‘mosaics” of skills and habits we have spoken of, and the 
best possible insurance against a non-reading adulthood, lack of intel- 
lectual interests, or satisfaction with the poor and tawdry in literature. 
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BOOKS AS TOOLS 


We do not carry these browsing periods into the Junior and Senior 
High Schools. There, pupils are free to come and go to the library 
independently as classroom needs require library materials. We are, in 
the High School especially, concerned with ideas rather than the 
development of organized subject matter. Classrooms are not reci- 
tation rooms; they are conference rooms and workrooms. Since we 
feel that information and learning come from other sources as well 
as from books; that experience in life with people and with things 
often comes first; that books are in a measure a secondary source, a 
because-we-could-not-get-it-firsthand makeshift, we refer to books as 
one source only and as need arises. For informational purposes we 
use books only as tools. And for expert use of any tool training is 
necessary. 

Perhaps this is the place to explain the difference in practice between 
a school library and any other library. To search for and produce 
any desired material in the shortest possible time is the goal of any 
library staff, and organization and administration are planned to that 
end. This is service. But the school library goal is training. The dif- 
ference between service and training is the difference between being 
waited upon and learning to serve one’s self. School libraries must be 
so organized and administered that pupils learn to help themselves 
and feel a sense of satisfaction in so doing. 

To this end, classes from High School come as a unit; this is the 
other time of which we spoke earlier when the library entertains a 
whole class. When starting a new piece of work the class, with the 
teacher who has made special arrangements with the librarian for this 
time, comes to the library instead of having a conference in the class- 
room. The pupils immediately get to work locating and using ma- 
terials. (We use the expression “materials” to cover all that the 
library takes care of: books, pictures, maps, charts, globes, and so 
forth.) The teacher moves quietly about among the pupils, noting 
speed or fumbling in the use of the catalogue; suggesting or criticizing 
use of sources; noting work habits; suggesting alternate tools when 
first choices are in use; advising upon and correcting habits of keeping 
data; observing and helping in making notes and organizing infor- 
mation. 
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Such conversations as the following are not uncommon: 

Pupil: “Miss L, I need to know whether North America or South 
America has the largest area in square miles. How shall I find it?” 
The pupil has an atlas in hand. 

Miss L: “Well, how would one find that?” 

A girl at the table, without raising her head, says, “I found it in 
the atlas you have.”’ Another says, “Try the World Almanac, Alice.” 
Miss L says, “‘Well, Alice, where would you look now?” and moves 
on. Presently she returns to find that Alice has the desired informa- 
tion. She has gone farther and is checking the 4/manac to see if that, 
too, has her information. 

This is truly a work period in which the teacher is free to check 
pupils on their ability to find what they need, evaluate it for imme- 
diate use, and record it for later use. She never has time to sit down 
during these periods. She has scarcely time to accomplish all she 
wishes with them. Sometimes an apprentice teacher comes with the 
group, and finding them all quietly at work, sits down and looks over 
a magazine, entirely missing the opportunity, if not to advise and 
correct, at least to judge individual habits of work. It often happens 
that these high school unit-work-periods and the elementary school 
browsing periods overlap. This is most excellent practice for both 
groups in “Live and let live.” 

It will be seen that both teacher and librarian are concerned with 
study skills and work habits. Teachers are as much concerned with 
how pupils work as with the ultimate product, and the librarian as 
much concerned as the teacher. One of our difficulties is to make the 
pupils aware that time spent in preparation is not lost, and that the 
method of work is closely related to the value of the finished product. 
Agencies other than books are used for some learning, but when it 
comes to books and academic learning, teachers try to make pupils 
aware of how to do good work, and the librarian watches their re- 
peated practice with this in mind. It is not hers to do this training, 
but hers is the opportunity to observe and help the fumbling worker. 

Pupils often seem surprised to find that learning is not just one 
process, but that it is composed of many processes. Quizzed about how 
to study one will often answer, “Oh, I read it over and over.” Are 
pupils aware that reading is not “just reading’? Do they skim to 
locate material or does the matter in hand require study—that kind 
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of reading which turns over every phrase for its utmost meaning? 
Or is this material something that requires no more than unbroken 
recreational reading? It is not a history assignment when a pupil is 
interested to know what the Indians of America called themselves 
before the explorers called them Indians. If one has not a “skimming” 
technique perfected by practice one wastes much time in trying to find 
the answer in the sources common to the usual school library. The 
librarian may start one on the road, saying, “Probably the answer is 
in this; but you will have to skim a lot to find it.” 

Evaluation of material for authority or for purpose is another 
process in learning which makes the resulting paper more valuable, 
but until pupils are aware of methods of work they resent the time 
spent on this evaluation. Betty says, ““What shall I do, Miss A? This 
book says one thing and this book says just the opposite.” 

“Is there anything that would make you think one book more ac- 
curate than the other ?”’ asks Miss A. 

And Betty’s final paper carries the footnote saying, “Books dis- 
agree on this but I finally took the word of ———— (the author who 
wrote latest), because you see we are always learning new things 
from the things that are dug up.” Betty believes in the confirmation of 
archeology, and she spent some little effort in making her decision. 

Evaluation of material for pertinence is not beyond junior high 
school pupils, nor, indeed, beyond grade pupils in easy material. 
“Does this answer my question? No. Does this? Yes.’’ No matter 
how small the piece of work, such judgments must be made. This ap- 
proach to material affords excellent practice and develops also the 
ability to hold one’s question in mind and find the answer to it in the 
face of pages of otherwise interesting material. 

Nor are other skills, such as outlining, the concern of one depart- 
ment only. They are used in every subject and, while taught in Eng- 
lish classrooms, are constantly practiced in the library in all kinds of 
subject matter. Yes, in music and in mathematics, too. It is this con- 
stant library practice with different-materials that helps to make these 
skills mean more than just an assignment. 


FOLLOWING ONE PROCESS 


A quick survey of several weeks’ work in the Third Year (grade 
nine) will give some idea of the way outlining, for instance, is needed 
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and used. Working on the Age of Discovery,’ the class works first 
for background—a wide, “high-points” background, which will be 
brought to a focus in class conference. Within these limits each pupil 
plans to do later a small, individual piece of intensive work. Guided 
by some questions from the teacher, like: ‘“Why did the Age of Dis- 
covery begin with Prince Henry, the Navigator, and not earlier ?”’ the 
class does exploratory reading, some in the library, some in their 
rooms. Then pupils and teacher in conference make a large outline 
of the Age of Discovery. The pupils follow five steps in their subse- 
quent work. (1) Reading for a special topic. (Awareness of methods 
of work almost as important as material found.) (2) Each pupil 
makes a tentative outline of his individual subject. (Pupils call these 
“indicating outlines.”” Almost always these change from general to 
the more specific.) (3) Gathering notes and bibliography (in system- 
atic form). (4) Individuals make outlines for their writing. (The 
headings in these outlines appear later as chapter headings in the 
final written work, as opposed to the indicating outline above, under 
2, which was a guide in gathering material.) (5) Actual writing of 
report and bibliography. (Pupils left to themselves would begin with 
writing, going to sources to fill in if they did not have enough material. 
And even in college, bibliographies often are not made until after 
the paper is completed.) Other skills might be followed through this 
piece of work in the same way that we have followed outlining. 

“Mosaics of experience” in organization of materials are given 
even in lower grades by using several simple statements taken from 
a well-known story and given to the pupil out of order to be placed 
in order. (There are readers on the market which provide for such 
practice.) Dramatization of stories read also offers experience in or- 
ganization of material long before a pupil is aware that he will have 
a need for such a skill. The librarian is often called upon for simple 
stories which may be used in this way. However formless a drama- 
tization period may appear to the uninitiated observer, there are 
within it very definite values, and the teacher is fully aware that she 
is building for future work habits. 

In the seventh grade many bits of experience are drawn together 

* Murphy, Orrielle and Torrey, Alice Margaret. “Introducing High School Students to 


a Study of Man Through the Ages.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 38, pp. 324-336, 
January, 1937. 
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in a short lesson on “‘form’’—not the form of reports, notebooks, and 
papers, but the “form” comparable to form in athletics. Pupils are 
reminded that form in swimming means a best way of handling body 
and muscles in order that one may eventually profit by the speed and 
the accuracy that good form permits. Form in typewriting or violin 
playing goes a step farther and includes the best way of handling a 
tool or an instrument as well. Form in academic work, a following of 
orderly procedures so that one may develop speed and accuracy in 
work, is a next step. The pupils are taught that no matter how small 
a piece of work may be, it may show “form.” 

Since our classrooms are work and conference rooms as opposed 
to recitation rooms, one will often find half a class in the library while 
the other half is in the classroom at work, the teacher passing back 
and forth between the two groups. Especially does this happen in the 
Junior High School, where the rooms are on the same floor with the 
library. Sometimes when a question arises in a group conference, a 
committee comes to the library and returns to the group. This com- 
mittee, in return, receives from the part of the group remaining in the 
room, a report of what happened in their absence. This is excellent 
practice in digesting material; in learning how to extract important 
items from a general discussion. Such practical experience is a very 
different matter from a formal Jesson on how to digest material. The 
librarian is as concerned as the teacher that pupils shall acquire these 
skills, for until pupils have them they are unable to do library work. 


LIBRARY LESSONS 


The lessons given by the librarian would not usually pass for lessons. 
She goes to the classroom only at the request of the teacher, in order 
to make clear some point over which pupils are having difficulty or to 
introduce a new aid, as, for instance, when a high school class is be- 
ginning a unit on current topics. Then the librarian gives a very short 
talk, made as simple as possible, on how to use the Reader’s Guide. 
A little later she will follow this up with another twenty minutes or so 
employed in answering pupils’ questions concerning their difficulties 
and suggesting more uses for the tool and more accurate methods of 
work in connection with it. Or she takes ten minutes at the end of a 
high school English class to explain how to use Granger’s Index to 
Poetry and Recitations, just before they begin a unit on poetry. 
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The librarian gives the first catalogue lesson in the fourth grade. 
The use of the dictionary is regularly taught in that grade in our 
school. After the pupils have had some practice, the teacher sends 
word to the librarian, who goes to the classroom, and after testing 
the pupils on their use of the dictionary and complimenting them on 
their facility, holds up a drawer of cards from the catalogue which 
she has brought with her and says, “‘This is part of a dictionary also.” 
By drawing together ‘“‘the mosaics of experience’’ the pupils have ac- 
cumulated in the browsing periods, they are ready almost immediately 
to find books by title. This gives a feeling of power which is very 
satisfying and leads to locating ‘“‘more books by the same person” or 
a “book on football,’’ which of course means that, without more 
teaching, pupils are able to locate books by author, by title, and by 
subject. They give themselves practice in this process because it is 
fun, and we aid them by offering them a “rainbow test.’”’ This is noth- 
ing more than a test using colored slips, each carrying an author’s 
name, a subject, or a title. The pupils are to look in the catalogue 
for the book listed on each slip, and then show us where it is on the 
shelves. They may work on this test at their leisure before or after 
school or in a browsing period. They often choose to do it as a reward 
for classroom work well done. They enjoy repeating the test so much 
that we find it unnecessary to give them further drill on it.? 

In all these lessons the librarian gives only a bit at a time, which 
will fit in with what pupils now know and add to the growing pattern; 
hence the term “mosaic.” She stresses only how they will use the infor- 
mation or tool and how it will help them. All other points, interesting 
to the librarian or to the more mature student, she ignores until they 
are asked about. 


LIBRARY DISCIPLINE 


With all this freedom, which offers unbelievable chances for mis- 
chief, and the many activities going on at one time, how do we maintain 
discipline ? Well, we are not strong on discipline; we are satisfied that 
control is more worth while than discipline and much pleasanter for 
both pupil and librarian. In our philosophy, school discipline is a last 

* A section on the laboratory test in the use of the card catalogue here referred to will 
appear in the report now in preparation for the subcommittee on Study Habits and Skills 


(see footnote, page 389). Schools wishing to obtain the fuller description before the 
publication of the report may write to the authors of this article. 
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resort after the error or misdemeanor has been committed. Control 
foresees possibilities, and with a pleasant word or a bit of humor or 
a rearrangement forestalls the deed which would require discipline. 
There is at times, especially at the beginning of the year, some con- 
fusion, but the librarian follows that class or group to its room and 
then and there explains in a few words where good manners were 
lacking. A note is sent to the teacher saying, “John failed in courtesy 
in the library—10 a. m. Sept., 25.”” Often a matter which a visitor 
thinks has passed unnoticed is cared for this way. Teachers give us 
splendid co-operation, and it is not unusual to find a mischievous grade 
boy appearing before the librarian to say “I’m sorry. I'll try to do 
better.” When this happens, we always try before he leaves to show 
him something that is of interest to him, like a new book or a special 
magazine article, so that his feeling as he leaves the library shall not 
be the feeling of a corrected child, but of a satisfied person who will 
in future abide by regulations in order to reap further satisfactions. 


CONCOMITANTS 


Our teaching program endeavors to foster such personal habits and 
attitudes as control, responsibility, judgment, sportsmanship, sym- 
pathy, and good taste; and such social habits and attitudes as respect 
for the rights of others, respect for law, open-mindedness, tolerance, 
willingness to assume responsibility, and willingness to submerge per- 
sonal interests when necessary. 

The use of the library in our informal fashion demands the exer- 
cise of these social habits. Our setup is purposely administered to call 
upon the above habits and attitudes. This may be seen in the system 
of self-charging and in the duties of the room librarian, which will be 
described in the following pages. Even in the lower grades, pupils 
charge their own books by signing name and room number on the book 
card and dropping it in the locked box on the desk. At the same time 
a “date due”’ slip is taken. This gives the pupil a responsibility and 
saves time for the librarian. Errors? Yes. But no more in proportion 
than occur when books are charged by assistants at public library 
desks. 

If pupils fail to sign a room number on the book card, they receive 
no overdue notice, which means that the fine accumulates. Pupils are 
wary of this, since most of them have to pay their fines from a small 
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weekly allowance. We try to teach them that overdue books are their 
responsibility and overdue notices from us are a courtesy to them. 
They are also taught that signing any name other than their own is 
a legal offense. Teachers sometimes send pupils for books without a | 
note and tell the pupil to sign for them. In that case the pupil learns | 
to sign his name and “for Miss T.” 

We have the usual jokesters who sign ‘“Mrs. George Washington” — 
or “Jane Withers” or “Napoleon.” But habit is strong and the books | 
signed this way usually return, although sometimes overdue. 

Room librarians are appointed in each elementary room and | 
through the Junior High School. The room librarian is, in reality, an | 
assistant in his own room to the librarian of the school. His term of 
office is usually short, two weeks or so, and then another is chosen. | 
In the Junior High School, the room librarian usually holds office all | 
the year. His chief duty is to report to the main library once each 
day, any time after 10 a. m., to see if there are, in the envelope 
marked with his name on the main desk, any overdue slips, notices for 
his room, notes for his teacher, special invitations for story-telling, or 
surprises for his room. He also cares for any books charged indef- 
initely to his room or charged to the teacher and in use by the group. 

Children pay for lost books charged individually, but room li- 
brarians are not held responsible to that extent. They do, however, 
take pride in keeping the room record clear and they get the co- 
operation of other children in caring for these orphan books better 
than we can. Not always are these slips remembered, but it is part 
of the room librarian’s training to accept the reprimand of his fellows 
when, by his error, they must pay a fine larger than would otherwise 
have accumulated. We try to make all this as impersonal as possible 
and “let the punishment fit the crime’—and follow as an obvious 
consequence. 


CLASSROOM LIBRARIES 


We believe in having classroom libraries as well as a central collec- 
tion. Every classroom has one. They are composed of books which are 
borrowed from the main school library for special use and for special 
times ranging from two weeks (the usual out-of-room charge) to the 
full school year. Some books are even charged indefinitely to a room, 
but there is always a record in the main library, showing where the 
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books are, so that they may be borrowed upon occasion. These room 
libraries are supplemented with books which belong to the teacher, 
occasional gifts from publishers, and books which children lend from 
home collections. It frequently happens that a teacher sends a com- 
mittee to the library to return all books not in use and to gather a 
new collection. In such case, she sends a note asking that the books be 
charged to her; or the room librarian signs for all, with the under- 
standing of the group that he shall be responsible, with their help. 


BOOK REPORTS 


The librarian does not ask for the writing of book reports. They are 
made verbally and are written all the time in the classrooms. Some- 
times they are digests in order that the class may know about the 
book without reading it. Sometimes they are reader’s annotations to 
interest others ,in reading the book, which is quite a different matter. 

Constantly the pupils talk over books with the librarian. When 
someone, in this way, makes an interesting comment on some book 
the librarian says, ‘“Perhaps you would write that so we could put it on 
the bulletin board and let others know about this.’’ Then there may 
appear an epidemic of written reports on the library bulletin board 
for a little while. Only so long as they are spontaneous are they valu- 
able from our point of view. 

Reader’s annotations appear in the classroom newspapers. One 
such from the sixth grade ‘“‘Gyloscope”’ is here. 


Books You WANT TO READ 
Scarface 


Scarface: the. Story of a Grizzly, by Dorr G. Yeager is an excellent book. It is 
full of excitement and has a good grip on your interest. It is the tale of a grizzly 
bear who, from the time he was a cub till his death in a landslide, was pursued by 
men. The reason was that grizzlies killed cattle in great numbers, and therefore 
were dreaded and hated by all ranch owners. Scarface got his name because of a 
white streak across his face, that made him recognized among the other bears. 
This is a story well worth reading, and I would recommend it to everyone. 


Susan 
SPECIAL REQUESTS 


Every year the librarian is asked to produce verses for lower 
grades that may be used to motivate a drawing lesson; for examples 
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in books of varying capitalization, such as colonial material with its 
capitalized nouns, and, on the other hand, of such material as Don 
Marquis’ “‘archy” and ‘‘e. e. cummings”; for an example in accepted 
fiction of a story within a story, such as Kipling’s ‘Puck of Pook’s 
Hill’; or how some author has used a thread of narrative on which 
to string various incidents; for examples of the same thought in pic. 
ture form and printed form so that pupils may study the different 
techniques of gaining thought from different mediums. 

The librarian also attends book meetings in the grades and as- 
semblies on book material which the grades give. Once or twice a year 
she also tells stories in assemblies, creating a demand for certain types 
of material that need introduction.* 


THE ‘‘MARGIN”’ BEYOND 


So much for the functioning of the library in connection with the cur- 
riculum and tool materials. We recognize the fact that not all printed 
material is for use. Some is for sheer beauty, beauty of idea and 
beauty of expression. We believe in fostering a contagion field, or, as 
Andrew Lang called it, that ‘‘margin’” wherein appreciation of the 
beautiful may be caught, since it is doubtful if it can be taught. We 
do this by the usual library methods of displays, collections, and asso- 
ciations. A pot of spring daffodils always calls for Wordsworth’s 
Daffodils, as it does anywhere. A few days later when the flowers 
have prematurely faded they call for Herrick’s 


Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon— 


Sometimes we ask faculty and students to display on the center 
table their favorite poems or prose passages. The books are held 
open with elastic bands at the passage and a slip with initials of the 
“chooser” slipped under the band. Many new acquaintances are made 
this way. 

Intellectual interest entirely aside from school work often arises 
from this margin. Our little exhibit case housed recently, and very 
proudly, an authentic autograph by Napoleon, lent to us by a friend. 


*A section on the procedures followed in obtaining materials and budgeting the 
Library’s funds has been omitted from the article, because of the limitations of space. 
Anyone wishing to obtain information with respect to these procedures may do so by 
writing the authors. 
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The smudged and sprawling “‘N” appeared at the bottom of an army 
paper. In the case, at the same time, were some letters in clear fine 
script by Marchand, Bertrand, Montholon, Las Cases and the little 
son of Las Cases. Fifth grade boys, interested in the differences be- 
tween the several letters, debated whether or not they were written 
with steel pens. Upon recourse to the World Book Encyclopedia they 
found that the date on the army paper indicated that it and Na- 
poleon’s signature were made with a quill pen and the later-dated 
letters in all probability were written with steel pens. 

With the exception of the upper grades of high school, where pupils 
are reading adult books and are able to go about to obtain them, we 
try to keep a good selection for general reading, which, as with all 
our books, except those marked “Overnight,” may go home for two 
weeks. We look upon the library as a center from which pupils may 
gain not only information needed for actual work, but the mental and 
spiritual refreshment which books can bring. We look upon it, not 
only as a central workshop for the exercise of study skills and habits, 
but as a field from which they may gain a feeling of power and ac- 
complishment; not only as a field in which personal and social habits 
may be formed, but as a field in which there is good comradeship 
based on mutual intellectual pursuits and interests. 

Possibly the reader may feel that the stress has been laid on the 
elementary school. In practice that is not true. Our high school pupils 
require less instruction and help. It is a very natural and very salutary 
situation to have both schools using the library at the same time. The 
Elementary School uses the library as a laboratory in which pupils 
practice reading and finding. The High School uses it as a laboratory 
for thinking and developing and using effective methods of work. 

It may be that our pupils in Horace Mann School have less actual 
factual material stored up than the pupils who have absorbed certain 
textbooks, but it seems probable that they will be able to obtain what- 
ever information they may need far more easily than the textbook 
slave. 

If the work of the library is successful, such success is due to two 
factors: (1) the effective teaching in the classroom and the close 
co-operation of the teachers—a school library, no matter how expert 
the librarian, can be only as good as the rank and file of the teachers 
in that school; and (2) the fact that we start always and only from 
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the child’s need, and give him, at any particular time, only enough 
to satisfy that need and produce for him a feeling of power to do. 


CONCLUSION 


It is hoped that this article gives evidence of our belief that the de- 
mands of modern education require a well-organized library in the 
school, and a knowledge, on the part of the pupils, of how to use one 
effectively; that the library is a laboratory for the use of books and 
at the same time a practice ground for the exercise of work skills and 
habits in the use of school materials; that pupils build up habits slowly 
by means of bits of experience, which we have called mosaics, suited 
to their age level and given in class well in advance of the need, and 
often repeated; that there is great satisfaction to the pupil when these 
small isolated mosaics are drawn together to form a new larger pat- 
tern, and to function in new connections—such satisfaction that he 
continues to repeat the experience, thus giving himself the drill which 
sets habits; and last but not least, that there are wide and deep 
values accruing from acquaintance with books beyond immediate 
information. 
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Blind Spots in Using Library Materials’ 


By CARTER ALEXANDER 


LIBRARY PROFESSOR, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ROFITABLE use of library materials in any higher educational 

institution depends upon the keenness of instructional and learn- 
ing vision possessed by three distinct groups. These groups are the 
faculty, the students, and the library staff. 

Like physical sight, instructional vision may overcome its blind 
spots by allowing for them. If one looks at something with both eyes 
at the same time, the blind spot in each eye is offset by the seeing 
part of the other eye. If one has a single eye, its blind spot may be 
rendered harmless by moving the head and so the eye to another 
point. In similar fashion, the speaker hopes today to help overcome 
the difficulties caused by certain blind spots possibly present in the in- 
structional vision of any persons in the three groups in the audience. 
He will try to get these groups to look at profitable use of library 
materials from different viewpoints. 

The blind spots in any one of these three groups are practically 
always varying manifestations of two things. The first is failing to 
grasp the instructional process of using library materials, as a whole. 
The second is overlooking the part played by the other two instruc- 
tional groups. The ensuing lack of consideration for the other two 
groups produces serious difficulties all around. 

The process of using library materials profitably is simple enough 
in bald outline. It is the failure to carry out the legitimate and in- 
evitable implications that causes trouble. 

In essence, any instruction uses library materials for two reasons. 
First, the student cannot elsewhere get the same thing so well. Ex- 
plicitly, he cannot elsewhere secure the desired ideas or facts at all; 
or he cannot obtain them so quickly and easily; or he cannot find 
them so well said or so forcefully put. Second, the instruction aims at 
training the student to use library materials, especially in that area. 


* Address delivered at the Assembly of George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., February 17, 1937. 
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The real test of such instruction is the extent to which the student 
uses libraries and their contents successfully long after he has left 
the instructor. This of course applies mainly to the types of library 
materials covered by the instruction. 

FACULTY BLIND SPOTS 

Three faculty blind spots cause many a student trouble at times. 
The first is the instructor’s lack of a clear functional conception of 
the types of library experiences he intends to give his students. The 
second is his failure or inability to take into account just what stu- 
dents can and cannot do with library materials. The third is employ- 
ing poor motivation in inducing his students to use library materials 
for his courses. If an instructor has one or more of these blind spots, 
it will at once show in his assignments to students. 

Of the first faculty blind spot—the misconception one—two ex- 
amples strike the interested observer between the eyes. These are 
common faculty attitudes toward textbooks and reading by students. 

Many an instructor has a complex against what he calls “textbook” 
instruction. Instead, he desires his students to do “library” work. He 
sends them to the library to read half a dozen reserve books or even 
a hundred items including many periodical references. Actually, these 
two plans are often textbook work pure and simple, only of a much 
more irritating nature for all concerned than would be the open and 
straightforward use of a single text. If the student had one text, he 
could read it, ponder its contents, interpret them, and apply them to 
his own problems or to problems set for him by the instructor. With 
the reserve lists, it often takes so long to get hold of references that 
the student has very little time to read and ponder them. True, the 
instructor may be unable to find any one text that exactly suits him and 
may therefore be compelled to list required library readings. But, 
in the speaker’s experience, for every case of this kind that is really 
justified, there are many cases that are not justified. If the textbook 
is really to be made up of many required library readings, certainly 
the Chicago plan of huge texts of excerpted items is preferable to the 
usual scheme of long reserve library lists. At least the Chicago plan 
is aboveboard. Moreover, the Chicago students have for reading and 
thinking about the items, the time that students under the reserve 
plan must devote to waiting in line, hurrying over pages that no one 
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could possibly read acceptably in the period the books can be pro- 
cured, or sitting up late at night because only then can one secure 
the books. 

To overcome this blind spot on textbook work, we may move to the 
point of considering what profitable library work for students really 
is. Here it is helpful to observe when the student uses the library 
for his college needs not connected with courses or for his extra- 
college requirements. In these two areas he almost invariably uses 
his head. He goes to the library only for needed things he cannot 
get anywhere else or cannot get so quickly and easily elsewhere. This 
often means he never goes near the library for such needs. For this 
procedure he has frequently been thoroughly prepared by instructors 
whose lectures consist mainly of rehashing assigned library readings. 
This shunning of the library really shows admirable good sense on 
the student’s part, all the complaints of instructors and library staff 
to the contrary. He keeps away from the library because he is igno- 
rant of its resources or because he does not know how to use them 
profitably. He is to be forgiven for he knows not what he does. If he 
is to be gotten to use library materials, it is up to the experienced 
instructors and library staff to convince him that the library can serve 
his individual needs as can nothing else. 

It would be ridiculous to limit instruction to developing familiarity 
with library materials and with profitable techniques for using them. 
Nothing can ever adequately supplant the oral teaching of a com- 
petent instructor. Nothing instructional can approach him for re- 
sults on raising interesting problems, pointing out possibilities, clearing 
up dark areas, showing significant relationships, drawing up sum- 
maries in sharp perspective, and giving the latest information and 
ideas. But the teaching of an instructor who does not have his stu- 
dents use adequate library materials is usually a succession of sky- 
rocket effects, each ending in darkness, a trace of smoke, and the fall- 
ing stick’s thud. Or such teaching reminds one that an empty barrel 
gives forth the loudest sound. Similarly, discussion groups have a dis- 
tinct advantage for clearing up ideas through interchange with friendly 
colleagues, over any form of library work. However, unless the heads 
of the discussers contain something worth discussing or clearing up, 
the discussion inevitably results in most of the talkers viewing the 
others as bores. For giving discussers something to discuss and the 
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information with which to talk it over properly, nothing approaches 
library materials for effectiveness. 

The second example of the faculty misconception blind spot has 
to do with reading. In the writer’s experience in teaching library 
research methods, he has been frequently amazed at faculty members 
in two respects. First, they fail to take into account the kinds of 
reading required for effective library work in their field. Again, they 
do not show their students how to do these kinds effectively. For 
example, an instructor may believe his students are sent out to browse 
in certain references but they may think they are goats to clean up 
that pasture, even to brush stems. The speaker has treated fully the 
kinds of reading and how to do them in his text.* 

The second faculty blind spot produces many library assignments 
to students that for all practical purposes are inhuman. This blind 
spot, it will be recalled, is faculty failure or inability to keep in mind 
what students can and cannot do with library materials. An otherwise 
excellent instructor often has great difficulty in realizing that many 
students are wholly ignorant of sources, library tools, methods of 
reading, and ways of taking notes that seem obvious to him. The sit- 
uation closely resembles that where for generations instructors have 
exhorted students to study, but have only within recent years given 
them any useful information or real help on how to study. 

Some otherwise very able instructors habitually take their students 
on idea sprees. This is particularly true in the social studies, in mod- 
ern problems classes, and in professional courses in education. These 
instructors would be greatly helped by the following old adage: “A 
young man should learn to take his ideas as he does his liquor, like 
a gentleman.” This adage was penned in the old days when it was 
socially acceptable for a gentleman to drink, but never to the stage 
of showing that the liquor and not himself was in control. Following 
this adage in instruction has a number of important implications. 
The instructor should avoid giving his students mixed drinks of ideas 
in the library until he is sure that they can carry the straight drinks 
of concepts given in his lectures and in the textbook. He should not 
give his students ideas beyond their capacity to carry the new con- 
cepts and still navigate successfully in the learning world. All this 


1 Alexander, Carter. How to Locate Educational Information and Data. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1935. 272 p. 
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means much better lecturing by the instructor, much closer watching 
of individual students to see how they are carrying the ideas, and 
mastery of the textbook’s ideas before going out to imbibe the mixed 
drink ideas so abundant in library materials. 

Other inhuman assignments, both for length and quality of work 
demanded, grow out of not knowing definitely what students can do. 
Many students do not know about the different kinds of reading de- 
sirable for different types of work with library materials. In partic- 
ular, they do not know the special art of rapid reading. They continue 
to take all their notes in abstract form without realizing that these are 
the most useless notes possible for good library work. Students cannot 
be safely expected to use library tools like the World Almanac, the 
Education Index, and the Review of Educational Research, when they 
have never even looked inside them. Such unfounded assumptions of 
the library skills and knowledges possessed by students will continue 
to cause grave difficulties until instructors more generally come down 
to earth on their library assignments. No student can do good work 
on an assignment which is virtually that of the nature study school- 
marm of years ago: “Children, I have in mind a bird. What bird is 
it?’ One could scarcely believe the following if it were not so often 
found: An instructor will assign for careful reading a book that can- 
not be so read in less than thirty hours, to a class whose schedule could 
not possibly allow more than ten hours for such reading in the period. 

The third faculty blind spot is failure to motivate students properly 
for using library materials. Many instructors send students to the 
library with assignments which amount virtually to only this: The stu- 
dent is directed to seek he knows not what, he knows not where, and 
he knows not how. Now the average student would just as soon use 
the library as anything else if he is convinced that this is the only place 
he can get a satisfactory or the best answer to a question he desires to 
answer. But note that he wants the answer. Instructors who send their 
students to the library to secure answers to the student’s own ques- 
tions or who inspire their students to wish to answer questions orig- 
inally raised by the instructor, are using proper motivation. For 
example, any normal student will hunt up a big recent dictionary if he 
wishes to know the meaning of “boondoggling,”’ to see if he may speak 
of “contacting” a man, to find out how to accent “research,” or to dis- 
cover if “Arkansas”’ is pronounced the same for both state and river. 
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One form of proper motivation for library utilization could be 
profitably employed by many faculty members. This is allowing stu- 
dents in a test on library readings to use all their notes on such read- 
ing. A student doing library work for his own purposes always has 
his notes accessible. Why can he not be allowed this natural aid when 
taking a test on required readings? Instructors would of course have 
to ask a much better type of question on the readings than those which 
test students on memory only, but that could only improve the in- 
struction. 

Faculty blind spots on library service arise mainly from lack of 
appreciation of the real nature of that service. The problems of the 
staff of any library are fundamentally those of transportation and 
distribution. The library tries always to have enough of the proper 
books where they are needed when they are needed. To attain success 
in this effort, the staff must at all times know where all the books are, 
just as a railroad must know about its cars. To keep tab in this way, 
the library must maintain elaborate records, a procedure requiring 
considerable time under the best of conditions. Faculty members have 
no right to expect good library service unless they co-operate with 
these necessary requirements. This means that faculty members should 
request new books as far ahead as possible, send in reserve lists well 


in advance, exercise due patience, and avoid unnecessarily handicap- 


ping students by their own use of reserve and recent books. 


STUDENT BLIND SPOTS 


The blind spots of students on library utilization arise mainly from 
immaturity and inexperience in the use of books and other library 
materials. The immaturity and inexperience are of course inevitable 
at the start. It is not, however, at all necessary that these continue. 

The most important student blind spots are: Failure to understand 
the great library resources for meeting student needs; lack of real- 
ization that successful library use requires special knowledges and 
techniques that the student can acquire only by his own efforts; neglect 
of planning library work before attempting to do it; inability to ap- 
preciate the need of co-operating fully and promptly with the library 
staff. The second and third of these have been treated about as well 
as the author can manage, in his text.? Accordingly, only the first and 
fourth blind spots will be discussed now. 

* Alexander, op. cit., Chaps. II and III. 
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Many students do not go near the library except to do reading as- 
signed them. Often they do precious little of this as the dibrary slips 
in the reserve books for many classes will quickly show. Now, as a 
matter of fact, there is scarcely a need of a student for informatign, 
ideas, techniques, recreation, or personal improvement that could not 
be met more fully in the library than any other place. However 
learned and capable individuals his faculty may be, their best thought 
will be set forth in their books and periodical articles, all of which 
will be in the library. Furthermore, the library will give thg-student 
access to the best thought of all the faculties of the coun an often 
of important men and women of other countries as wef. In addition, 
the library will have the best thought of past generations, the wisdom 
of the human race in short. The same thing will be true for informa- 
tion, facts, illustrations, and the like. All these riches, however, are 
not available for a student until he knows how to unlock the doors 
giving access to them. The keys he needs for this are the special 
knowledges and techniques necessary for finding and using library 
materials promptly, quickly, and profitably. Of these extremely useful 
keys, many students, even at the graduate level, are woefully ignorant. 
To use an even better analogy, it would greatly help these students 
to know about the library Aladdin lamps. 

The original lamp of Aladdin was to most people an insignificant 
old brass affair, not even worth keeping. But the person who knew 
what the lamp was and knew how to rub it could summon its slaves to 
do his bidding. They had superhuman power. Any good library con- 
tains many such Aladdin lamps for the student’s use. But they will 
never be of the slightest benefit to him until he recognizes them when 
he sees them and knows how to rub them so as to summon their slaves 
to work for him. 

Of library aids for educators, the speaker’s text may be taken as a 
sample. On its own account, it will enable any student who will utilize 
it properly by reading the pertinent parts when he needs them, to 
summon many troops of powerful library genii to slave for him. Its 
chief value, however, is that it will enable him to identify most of the 
outstanding library Aladdin lamps, learn how to rub them, and so to 
set their slaves to work for him. Of the other lamps, the most im- 
portant is the Education Index. A student who knows how to rub 
this lamp can summon its slaves to bring to him the references to all 
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the important educational books and articles on any topic of interest 
to him, which have been printed in the United States since January 1, 
1929. 

In relation to library staff, students have much the same blind 
spots as faculty members, with much the same consequences. Two 
additional commonly observed student blind spots merit special con- 
sideration. The first is failure to realize that on the whole the student 
must adjust to the library administration of his institution and not the 
library to the inexperienced and untrained student. The second is 
failure to comprehend that the student should obey the library regu- 
lations as long as these are in force, seeking improvement only by 
securing changes in the regulations. Getting the regulations changed 
is inevitably a slow process. 

Library administration is at best an exceedingly complicated, large- 
scale affair. It must always meet conditions which cannot easily be 
changed, however much the library staff might wish to change them. 
For example, the catalogue may be a Dewey decimal one or it may 
follow the Library of Congress classification. It could not be changed 
materially without expending many thousands of dollars and taking 
years of time. The hours at which the library can be open, the pro- 
vision for new books and periodicals, the up-to-dateness of the cata- 
logue, and the speed with which books are returned to the shelves 
depend largely upon how much money the president grants the library. 
On these and many similar factors, the library cannot of itself make 
significant changes and in no event can it make them quickly. There 
is only one thing the student can do. However big a student Mahomet 
he may be, he must on these matters come to the library mountain. It 
can never come to him on them. 

In all places the speaker has worked, he has heard frequent com- 
plaints from students about library regulations they considered to be 
neither necessary nor sensible. It may help such students to under- 
stand that the library situation here is very similar to that in govern- 
ment or social intercourse. Long ago it was found that the surest way 
to attain effective and satisfactory relations in governmental and pub- 
lic discussion was procedure under parliamentary rules. At times these 
rules may seem arbitrary and roundabout. In the long run, however, 
procedure under them will produce better results more quickly and 
with less wear on tempers, than any other procedure. Much the same 
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thing holds in social intercourse. If one proceeds according to the 
accepted etiquette of his social situation, he will have a far pleasanter 
and easier time than if he goes against that etiquette. 

Now library administration in general has its own parliamentary 
rules and its own etiquette, founded on long experience. A particular 
library has its special additions to the general rules, each based on 
some strong reason. For example, students are limited to certain hours 
on reserve books to keep a few users from “hogging’’ these books. 
The common rule against marking library books is to insure that each 
new student user will get the valuable experience of finding out the 
relative significance of the different parts of any library book he takes 
up. He cannot possibly do this if the significant passages have all been 
marked by previous users. The common rule against mutilating a 
library book is intended to provide all users with all the book and 
not the parts remaining after some previous reader has cut out por- 
tions. A student can reasonably be expected to be a gentleman in his 
institution’s library just as he would wish to be considered a gentle- 
man in a public meeting or at a social dinner table. 


LIBRARIAN BLIND SPOTS 


It would be easy for the speaker to list a number of blind spots in 
librarians similar to those in faculty members and students. But the 
time available permits giving only one such blind spot with several 
of its implications. This blind spot is the inability of many librarians 
to realize that an institutional library’s chief function is to bring about 
intelligent use of books by students, not merely to preserve books. 
These librarians are too much like the European librarian who aspired 
to be the world’s best hider of books. 

The first implication here is that unless the books of a library are 
manifestly being abused by students, its glory should be, not its acces- 
sions, but its replacements and rebinding costs. If anything indicates 
objectively the use of books, these costs do. In a teacher training 
library, for example, the wearing out of the Education Index is one 
of the best signs of the profitable use of up-to-date library materials. 

The second implication is that the library should provide every 
possible aid so that its materials may be used at the time such use 
counts the most for the user. Why is it, for example, that so many 
of the recent periodicals are so often and for such long periods at the 
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bindery just when one needs them most? This implication means the 
open shelf system as far as possible. It also means that the great con- 
tribution by Professor Shores and Professor Monroe? and all other 
known lists of bibliographies must be readily available with the best 
cataloguing the library can possibly provide. It means that the regular 
card catalogue and other files should be made up to fit the instruc- 
tional needs of the particular institution. A fine example of this is 
found in the Widener Library at Harvard where the card catalogue 
contains special additional sections arranged according to the needs 
of various departments. It means definite provision for library con- 
sultation service by competent library staff members to give definite 
help to students in the most effective use of whatever materials the 
library possesses, precisely when that help is most needed. It means 
constant specific study of the problems involved in the instructional 
use of library materials at the institution and provision for definite 
instruction of students in such use. Librarians have, of course, been 
giving some such instruction all along. Many of them, however, have 
been singularly blind to such elemental facts as the following: Instruc- 
tion in the use of library materials must always be largely individual. 
It is most profitably given to any student at his moment of psy- 
chological need. If it is to reach many students, it can be carried out 
successfully only by specially prepared printed or mimeographed helps 
covering specific items which may be handed to individual users, just 
when most needed. 

A third implication is that the library staff should constantly study 
the effective use of library materials. This does not mean collecting 
the usual meaningless statistics of numbers of books or periodicals 
circulated. It means rather such specific things as a study of the use 
of reserve books in Professor A’s class of fifty students. He may have 
requested one hundred titles on reserve. At the end of the class, the 
facts may be somewhat as follows. Only five of the hundred titles 
were taken out by as many as twenty-five class members. Thirty-five 
titles were not withdrawn by any member of the class. Fifteen students 
in the class did not sign for a single title. If both the librarian and 
Professor A had these facts, would not the use of reserve books in 
the latter’s future classes be likely to be much more effective? 


* Monroe, Walter S. and Shores, Louis. Bibliographies and Summaries in Education 
to July, 1935. H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1936. 470 p. 
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Real achievements in securing a better use of library materials by 
students are comparatively recent and very limited. In all the field 
we call “instruction,” no area has more challenging problems than 
this one of learning how to use library materials effectively. Any ap- 
preciable improvement here will depend largely upon the extent to 
which faculty, students, and librarians can be brought to understand 
each other’s problems in this area. To further such understanding, 


the speaker has prepared this address in the spirit of Burns’s heart- 
felt wish: 


Oh wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 











The Vocabulary of Books for Children 
in Grades 3 to 8° 


[This is Part III of an article in three parts by Professor Thorndike.] 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY, INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
AND PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE first part of this article considered words outside the Thorn- 

dike 20,000 found in 4% million words from books recommended 
for pupils in grades 3 to 8. Part II was concerned with the differences 
between the vocabulary of 120 juvenile books and the vocabulary of 
the 279 sources used in determining the Thorndike 20,000. Part III 
considers the frequency of occurrence of various words in books rec- 
ommended for pupils in grades 3 to 8.* 

Of the 60,000 or more different words that would be found in 
books recommended for reading by pupils in grade 8 or below, the 
majority would occur very rarely, probably not oftener than once in 
three million words, or fifty books of the average size for juveniles. 
Of the words found in our 120 sources, approximately 37 percent oc- 
curred only once, approximately 12 percent occurred only twice, ap- 
proximately 61% percent occurred only three times, and approximately 
5% percent occurred only four times. Every additional sample of 
books that was taken would introduce still rarer rarities; and would 
on the average reduce the frequency per million words of the rarities 
already found in our 120 sources.” 

The experience with non-capitalized words outside the first 5000 
of the Thorndike list which a boy or a girl would get from reading 
the entire 120 sources, or 4% million words, would be as follows: 


* Acknowledgement is hereby made of the services rendered by the personnel furnished 
by the Works Division of the Works Progress Administration for New York City on 
Project 65-97-291-1125-X. 

* Books recommended by Terman and Lima as supplementary reading for children in 
grades 3 to 8. (See Part I of this article.) 

* This second effect may seem unreasonable, but is certain. 
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Words in the 6th, 7th, and 8th thousands. We would meet 98 
percent of these, but 2.2 percent of them he would meet only once, 
4.8 percent only two or three times, 11.2 percent only 4, 5, or 6 times, 
and 11.5 percent 7, 8, or 9 times. He would meet 17.2 from 10 to 14 
times. About half of them he would meet 15 times or more, that is, 
once in 300,000 words or oftener. 

Words in the gth, roth, and 11th thousands. He would meet 93 
percent of these, but 6.4 percent he would meet only once, 16.7 per- 
cent he would meet only two or three times, 20.3 percent only 4, 5, or 
6 times, and 11.2 percent 7, 8, or 9 times. He would meet 15.5 per- 
cent from 10 to 14 times. About a quarter of them he would meet 15 
times or more. 

Words in the 12th, 13th, and 14th thousands. We would meet 
82 percent of these words, about 16 percent once, 20 percent two or 
three times, and 16 per cent 4, 5, or 6 times, 9% percent 7, 8, or 9 
times, and 10 percent 10 to 14 times. About a tenth of them he would 
meet 15 times or more. 

Words in the 15th, 16th, and 17th thousands. He would meet 
66 per cent of these words as follows: 19 percent once, 20 percent 
two or three times, and 14% percent 4, 5, or 6 times. Less than 15 
percent of them would occur more than 6 times. 

Words in the 18th, 19th, and 20th thousands. He will see more 
than half of these words in one or more of the 120 books, but 16 per- 
cent of them will occur only once, 14 percent only two or three times, 
and 11 percent only 4, 5, or 6 times. Less than 12 percent of them 
will occur more than 6 times. 

Words in the 21st to 30th thousands. He will see about 40 per- 
cent of these rare words as follows: 26 percent once, 8 percent two 
or three times, and 4 percent 4, 5, or 6 times. Only 2 percent will oc- 
cur more than 6 times. 

Words in the 31st to 40th thousands. He will see about 29 per- 
cent of these words as follows: 1814 percent once, 6 percent two or 
three times, and 2% percent 4, 5, or 6 times. Less than 2 percent 
will occur more than 6 times. 

Words in the 41st to 60th thousands. He will see about 12 per- 
cent of these words as follows: 714 percent once, 2% percent two 
or three times. Less than 2 percent will occur 4 times or more. 


*The statements for this and the other two groups of words outside the Thorndike 20,- 
000 are estimates. Any reasonable allotment of the facts will not differ from them greatly. 
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Something like the above experience will come to a pupil who reads 
two ordinary-sized juvenile books a week for a year, or one a week 
for two years. 

A corollary of the size of the vocabulary and infrequent occurrence 
of most of the words is that a great deal of reading must be done 
if a pupil is to have practice of much consequence with words beyond 
the first six or seven thousand. A child who read a book a week would 
encounter a word in the rarer half of the juvenile book vocabulary 
about once a year. How then, it may be asked, do children ever get 
to know the meaning of these words? The answer is, first, that in 
many cases they do not, and second, that much of their learning of 
geography, history, science, and literature is learning the meanings 
of words. Without the content subjects, word knowledge would in- 
crease much more slowly than it does. 

The sure though neglected fact is that the acquisition of knowledge 
of English words is a big job. Much interesting reading and hearing 
is the best and pleasantest way to do it, but the reading of books 
loaded chiefly and, of necessity, with the very common words and 
poisoned too often by words unintelligible to the reader, gives less 
return per million words read than is commonly supposed. 

The nature of word learning changes grade by grade as the learner 
acquires rarer and rarer words. It is made easier per word by the 
presence of derivatives and compounds, many of which are made 
easier to learn and to remember by knowledge of the commoner words 
from which they are formed, but it is made harder per word because 
the words recur so seldom in hearing and reading that the effect of 
one experience may vanish before another comes to reinforce it. 

As I have shown in an earlier series of articles,* the practical solu- 
tion is to provide, for all save those of high intellect and ability with 
words, interesting books suited to various levels of word knowledge, 
the books at each level being written or modified so as to exclude 
useless and annoying difficulties, to teach words in and by their con- 
texts, and to provide enough recurrences to prevent forgetting. We 
need, for example, a score of interesting books for pupils in grade § 
with a total vocabulary of not more than nine thousand words (plus 
names of persons and places and really self-explanatory derivatives 


*“Tmproving the Ability to Read.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 36, October, Novem- 
ber, and December, 1934. 
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and compounds), with three-fourths of the nine thousand found in 
the first 10,000 of the Thorndike 20,000, and with special attention 
to the repetition of words in the sth, 6th, and 7th thousands. We 
need another score of books for pupils in grade 6 with similar exclu- 
sion of difficult rarities, and with special attention to the repetition 
of words in the 6th, 7th, and 8th thousands. Similarly for later 
grades; and indeed for adults. The books that were written in 
the past were more or less suitable for the top third or quarter in 
intellect and ability to read. But to expect the total population at 
age 14 or even 16 to read books with a vocabulary of 40,000 words 
exclusive of names of persons and places, and including such words 
as calamanco, calash, calcareous, cameliard, camoosie, campanile, 
canaille, canonize, and canonry, is folly. 


THE RELIABILITY OF THE MEASUREMENTS OF FREQUENCY AND 
RANGE OBTAINED FROM A COUNT OF 4% MILLION WORDS 


Unless one has studied the matter in detail, one is likely to over- 
estimate the reliability of the measurements, being unduly impressed 
by the fact that the count covers so many millions of words. I have 
elsewhere discussed this matter in the case of counts from a miscel- 
laneous collection of reading.’ In the present case, I have measured 
the unreliability by keeping the results for sources 1-60 and for 
sources 61-120 separate, and observing how far they disagree. From 
their disagreement we can estimate the probable disagreement of the 
facts for the entire 120 from those that would be obtained from a 
similar selection of 120 from approved reading for boys and girls. 

Consider first the facts for occurrences. Using the words in the 
Thorndike list of 20,000 from caught to genii, we find that a word 
which does not occur at all in sources 1-60 occurs in sources 61—120 
as shown in the columns of Table I under o. Of such words 49 percent 
do not occur at all in 61-120; 21.8 percent occur once; 9.6 percent 
occur twice; 5.4 percent occur three times; and so on. The columns 
under 1 show the occurrences in 61-120 of words which occurred 
once in 1-60. The columns under 2 show similar facts for words which 
occurred twice in 1-60. The columns under 3, 4, 5, and 6 show similar 
facts for words occurring 3, 4, 5, and 6 times respectively in 1-60. 


*See “Word Knowledge in the Elementary School.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 22, 
pp. 348 ff., September, 1921, and The Teacher's Word Book of 20,000 Words, Appendix B. 
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TABLE I 
Occurrences in Sources 61-120 of Words Occurring 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 Times in 
Sources 1-60. Each Entry Under N Is the Number of Words Occurring in 1-60 
the Number of Times Shown by the Number at the Head of the Column, and 
in 61-120 the Number of Times Shown by the Number at the Left. The 
Words Are an Impartial Sampling of Words 2501-20,000 in the 
Thorndike 20,000 


° I 2 3 4 5 6 
N % N % N % N % N % N % N % 
swans 751 49.0 249 32.7 102 21.1 65 18.8 24 9.8 14 8.0 7 5.0 
Bc iisuaen 334 21.8 154 20.2 8617.8 5215.0 34 13.9 14 8.0 I3 9.2 
Be science 147 9.6 112 14.7 6613.6 39 11.3 34 13.9 18 10.3 17 12.1 
esas act 83 5.4 8310.9 69 14.3 5415.6 20 8.2 2212.7 I0 7.1 
dosh staaers 57 3-7 48 6.3 33 68 33 9.5 28 11.4 10 5.7 14 9.9 
SS acies sin 40 2.6 26 3.4 28 5.8 13 3.8 19 7.8 18 10.3 12 8.5 
D vinvnane o 25 Os 3:9 1 6.4 0 6.8 04 6.7 2883 6.6 69 UGE 
BP So deh ek 19 1.2 20 2.6 12 2.5 10 2.9 19 7.8 14 8.0 14 9.9 
Beeches Sens 10 Bh 5 a 27 9.5 3 $.2 © 4.3 we 57 | 6S CUES 
SD riasepivs —~ 9 1.2 8 1.7 14 4.0 6 2.4 8 46 6 4.3 
 gakedgen 9 .6 oS #» @Ws8 F 80 6 84 3 8.7 6 OS 
OP a oan , ww a. ae 2 2s Be -F 2-8 SS 
OW setatn ve aa S Z eo ££ iat 2 @ £4 a 
a ee Ss fi . \vall : s&s &£ & 8 48 3 8.9 4. Se 
EES Pere ca ws ., es “oe 64. 8.6 s ta 
ee c: -it 4 I 2 8 ».3 88 1 SS & 
rere er Se: all I I SS « 8 A&A I © t 
_ eee 2 x I 2 ~— 2 - ££ 24 I By 
are 2 a I = 41 _ I <= 3 29 3 i 
ARR I I 3 . - 28 82 i -@ 
ee 4 2 2 e 2 3 
| See I I I . 7 
ene sata ak I I . 3 
See 2 I I I c « . = 
Oe estiaeus _— e- ~~ 
a —— 4 7 
tes... 8 fs 6 «8 649 § 88 9 §.3 § On 


Obviously, if a person had made only a count of 214 millions using 
sources 1-60 he would have been often misled concerning the fre- 
quencies of occurrence of many of these rarer words. His count would 
on the whole have been much better than his mere opinion, and 
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the count plus prudent judgment would be better than either; but the 
count would have been far from infallible. To determine the frequency 
of occurrence in the hundreds of millions of printed words in reputable 
reading for children with an error of 2 percent or less would, in the 
case of fairly rare words (say, those near the 18th thousand for im- 
portance in general reading) require enormous labor. 

Table II shows similar facts, but in more condensed form, for 
words occurring 7 to 19 times in sources I-60. 


TABLE II 

Occurrences in Sources 61-120 of Words Occurring 7, 8, 9 . . . 19 Times in Sources 1-60 
7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 

oe ee $3 33 89 sti CO 5 3 2 6 3 7 2 

eee 41 26 13 22 8 13 5 9 8 10 7 4 3 

ee 26 9 15 14 %4 18 113 #«+*'FO 12 8 6 5 6 

aa 15 9 I! 8 10 12 9 8 8 2 5 8 6 
16-19 ...... 3 2 7 9 6 6 5 8 4 7 2 8 5 
aa 8 7 6 8 8 6 7 9 6 6 I 2 I 
24-27 ...... I 2 4 2 ° 3 5 4 I ° I 2 4 
eae DS aces 8 3 3 4 5 6 2 4 6 6 7 3 3 


Consider now words which, in sources 1—60, occurred very often 
(from 50 to 60 times). In the case of the same caught to genii sample, 
the facts are as shown in Table III. There is again a considerable 


TABLE III 


Occurrences in Sources 61-120 of Words Occurring 50-60 Times in 
, Sources 1-60 


No. of Occurrences in 
Sources 1-60 


No. of Words 


ra UN AFL UK AAS + 


No. of Occurrences in 
Sources 61-120 


10, 28, 47, 66 
7+ 33s 34, 46 
37> 445 445 52 52, 63 
I, 155 27, 335 58, 71 
51, 64 
II, 21, 38, $1, 74 
17, 51, 56, 67 
27+ 49 57, 65, 78, 108 
27> 34s 41, 47, 51 
29, 41, 44, 67 
47> 65 
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Correlation Between the Credit for Number of Sources for Books 1-60 and That for 
Credits 0, I, 2, 3, 4, etc., in Books 61-120 Among the Words Having o Source 
Source Credits 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., in Books 61-120 Among Words Having 
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2 
) 


IV 


Books 61-120. The Entries in Column o Are the Number of Words Having Source 
Credit in Books 1-60. The Entries in Column 1 Are the Number of Words Having 
a Source Credit of 1 or 1% in Books 1-60. (Similarly for all Columns) 


24 26 28 30 
and and and and 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 25 27 29 31 
I 
I 
4 2 I 
2 I 2 I 
3 3 2 2 I I I 
2 5 I 3 I 
4 2 3 I 2 I I 
5 6 I I I 2 I I I 
7 3 4 I I I 2 2 I 
2 3 5 2 3 os I 
5 6 I 2 4 4 I I 2 I I 
7 5 3 6 2 4 2 I 2 I I 
5 I 3 I I 2 3 I 
3 2 4 2 I I I I I 2 
2 2 2 4 6 3 5 2 2 2 2 
2 I 5 2 3 I I I I 2 I 
I 4 2 2 I 2 I I 3 I 2 3 
I 2 3 I I I I I 2 2 
2 2 2 3 2 2 I 2 2 I I 2 
I 2 I 4 I I I 2 I 2 I I 
2 2 I I 2 2 I 5 
I I 2 2 I I I I 
I I 3 I I 2 3 I I 
2 I I I I 3 
I I I I I 
I I I 4 I 
I 2 2 2 
I I I I 
I I I 2 
I 


I 1 (at 40) 
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variation. And the same is true for words at any level of commonness 
or rarity. 

However, the variation is consistent with a measure of agreement. 
The words occurring six times in I-60 occur much oftener in 61-120 
than words occurring only once in 1-60. Similarly for 18 and 19 com- 
pared with 8 and 9. 

The correspondence is closer for number of sources than for num- 
ber of occurrences. The number of occurrences for a word may be 
very large in some one book, as, for example, when the word is ant 
and the book is largely about ants, or when the word is the name of 
a principal character in the book. Table IV presents the facts for 
number of sources in 61-120 of words found in 0, 1, 2, 3, and so 
forth, sources in 1—60.°® 

The sample used here includes words from Aaron to below, caught 
to consumption, and da to genealogical in the Thorndike 20,000 list, 
and having credits of from 0 to 31 by books 1-60. 

From data like those shown in Tables I to [V, but more extensive, 
we can compute from the number of occurrences found for any word 
in the 4% million count its probable number of occurrences in a 450 
million count of similar nature, and from its number of sources in 
the 120 count, its probable number of sources in a count of 12,000 
sources, or of so many as there may be. This probable number (of 
occurrences or of sources) will be a variable described by a table of 
frequencies. For example, a word which occurs 45 times in the 4% 
million count (or 10 times per million) will, in a count of 450 million, 
have roughly the following probability: 


3, 4, OF 5 occurrences per million ..................0.- .03 
6, 7, or 8 occurrences per million ..................06. 24 
9, 10, or II occurrences per million ................... .46 
12, 13, Or 14 occurrences per million................... 24 
15, 16, or 17 occurrences per million .................. 03 


Because of certain features of the distributions for the rare words 
conventional probable errors are somewhat misleading; but if the 


*In order to keep separate records of forms in s, ed, ing, ’s, etc., a record of the exact 
number of sources for the word as a whole was sacrificed in some cases. In such cases it 
is taken as the number of sources for the most frequent form of the word plus half the 
number of sources for its less frequent forms. This does not introduce any error of 
consequence into the determinations of reliability. 
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reader will remember that any incomplete count of moderate size will 
diverge from the truth for a complete count up further than down 
for rare words, he may use Tables V and VI to estimate roughly the 
possible number of errors of a 4% million count. A 1 million count will 
about double them, and a count of 18 million will be needed to halve 


~—~-—— & 








them. 
| TABLE V 
Probable Divergence of the Number of Occurrences per 10,000,000 
Obtained from a Complete Count from That Obtained by 
iA a 4% Million Count 
Probability of Probability of Probability of 
Number of .50 of a Diver- .82 of a Diver- .95 of a Diver- 
Occurrences gence Less gence Less gence Less 
, Per 10,000,000 Than— Than— Than— 
Sas aheaeuis 4.5 9.0 13.5 
- Seer rere 5.5 II.0 16.5 
OP épetcisaee 6.5 13.0 19.5 
( | ae 7.5 15.0 22.5 
eee 8.5 17.0 25.5 
Peers 9.5 19.0 28.5 
rer 10.6 21.2 31.8 
Se ascoary ese 11.7 23.4 35.1 
ee 12.7 25.4 38.1 
eee re 13.6 27.2 40.8 
; errr rrr 14.3 28.6 42.9 
eer 15.0 30.0 45.0 
arrears 15.4 30.8 46.2 
| Pe tavancuwed 15.6 31.2 46.8 
eee 15.8 31.6 47.4 
Perr 16.0 32.0 48.0 
ii ood coe 16.2 32.4 48.6 
, OE casedousas 16.4 32.8 49.2 
eee 16.7 33.4 50.1 
Dt cikatcecen 17.5 35.0 52.5 
' | Sees 18.5 37.0 55-5 
a db aahaa wees 20.0 40.0 60.0 
ee 24.0 48.0 72.0 
. ' Seer 26.0 52.0 78.0 
EE yd-h anata 26.5 53.0 79.5 
ere 27.0 54.0 81.0 
The facts concerning reliability should be kept in mind when new 
counts of one sort or another in English and in foreign languages are 
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published. If the author reports data on the reliability of his results, 
these data should be carefully studied. If he does not report such it 
may be well to think “‘Half a million counted will determine the first 
thousand well enough for all ordinary purposes. Five million counted 
will do that for the first 5000, and be very helpful for the next few 
thousands. Ten million counted will determine the first eight or ten 
thousand as well as they need to be determined for most purposes, 
and will give an approximate order up to eighteen or twenty thousand. 
But even ten million will not select or place them infallibly. On the 
contrary, there will probably be some very large misplacements from 
what a count of a thousand millions would show.” 


TABLE VI 


Probable Divergences of Source Credits per Hundred Obtained 
from a Complete Count from Those Obtained from a Count 
of 4% Million Words in 120 Sources 


Probability of Probability of Probability of 
Number of .50 of a Diver- .82 of a Diver- .95 of a Diver- 
Occurrences gence Less gence Less gence Less 
Per 100 Than— Than— Than— 
~ Ee 1.1 2.2 $.3 
Mu aie ats 3200s 8:3 3.5 3.8 
ee eee ee 1.4 2.8 4.2 
cindex ps 1.5 3.0 4.5 
OP essa Shs oie t.7 4.3 5.0 
el Seauin wea 1.9 3.7 5.5 
_ Pye 2.0 4.0 6.0 
eee 2.2 4.4 6.6 
Mate kane w eis 5 2.4 4.8 7.2 
ES re 2.6 5.2 7.8 
Sit watesceos 2.8 5.6 8.4 
re 3.0 6.0 9.0 
Ms hie s ves 3.2 6.4 9.6 
ee ae 3.4 6.7 10.1 
eee 3.5 7.0 10.5 


Word counts are useful. Even small counts are useful. But any word 
count will be more useful if we are aware of its limitations than if 
we are not. 
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APPENDIX 
Books Used in the Count of 414 Million Words 


Adventures of a Grain of Dust (H. Hawksworth) 
Biography of a Grizzly (Ernest Thompson Seton) 


. Bird Stories from Burroughs (John Burroughs) 

. The Book of Stars for Young People (G. E. Mitton) 

. The Boyhood of a Naturalist (John Muir) 

. Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln (Helen Nicolay) 

. The Story of the Champions of the Round Table (Howard Pyle) 
. Famous Legends (Emeline G. Crommelin) 

. Florence Nightingale (Laura E. Richards) 

. In the Days of William the Conqueror (Eva M. Tappan) 

. Lisbeth Longfrock (Hans Aanrud) 

. A Little Brother to the Bear (William J. Long) 

. Martin Hyde, the Duke’s Messenger (John Masefield ) 

. Master Skylark (John Bennett) 

. Men of Iron (Howard Pyle) 

. Real Stories from Our History (John T. Faris) 

. Secrets of the Earth (Chelsea Fraser) 

. Squirrels and other Fur-Bearers (John Burroughs) 

. Stories of Norse Heroes (E. M. Wilmot-Buxton) 

. Story Book of Science (Jean Henri Fabre) 

. The Story of King Arthur and His Knights (Howard Pyle) 
. Story of Mankind (Hendrik W. Van Loon) 

. Story of the Golden Age (James Baldwin) 

. The Civil War (C. L. Barstow, Editor) 

. The English History Story Book (A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball) 
. The Lucky Sixpence (E. B. and A. A. Knipe) 

. The Making of an American (Jacob Riis) 

. Merry Adventures of Robin Hood (Howard Pyle) 

. Story of Siegfried (James Baldwin) 

. The Story of Sir Launcelot (Howard Pyle) 

. The Story of the Grail and the Passing of Arthur (Howard Pyle) 
. The Training of Wild Animals (F. S. Bostock) 

. The Westward Movement (C. L. Barstow, Editor) 

. The Wonder Book of Chemistry (Jean Henri Fabre) 

. World of Sound (Sir William Bragg) 

. Trails to Woods and Waters (Clarence Hawkes) 

. Tiny Toilers and Their Works (G. Glenwood Clark) 

. Treasure Flower (Ruth Gaines) 

. Ways of Wood Folk (William J. Long) 

. Wild Neighbors (Ernest Ingersoll) 

- Wood Folk at Home (William J. Long) 








. Tale of Two Cities, 1st section (Charles Dickens) 

. Water Babies (Charles Kingsley) 

. Wilderness Ways (William J. Long) 

. The Wonders of Instinct (Jean Henri Fabre) 

. The Wonderful Adventures of Nils, 1st section (Selma Lagerlof) 

. The Wonderful Adventures of Nils, 2nd section (Selma Lagerléf) 
. Arabian Nights ! 
. At the Back of the North Wind (George MacDonald) 

. Beyond the Pasture Bars (Dallas Lore Sharp) 

. Book of the Ocean (Ernest Ingersoll ) 

. Black Beauty (Anna Sewell) 

. The Boy Who Knew What the Birds Said (Padraic Colum) 

. The Cart of Many Colors (Nannie Meiklejohn) ) 
. Children of Grizzly (S. M. Hageman) 

. Children’s Book of Celebrated Sculptures (L. M. Bryant) 

. Children’s Book of Celebrated Pictures (L. M. Bryant) 

. Classic Myths in English Literature and Art (C. M. Gayley) 
. Dove in the Eagle’s Nest, Ist section (Charlotte M. Yonge) 

. Dove in the Eagle’s Nest, 2nd section (Charlotte M. Yonge) 
. Explorers and Settlers (C. L. Barstow, Editor) 

. Field, Forest, and Farm (Jean Henri Fabre) ) 
. Heroines of Service (Mary R. Parkman) 

. Historic Inventions, 2nd section (Rupert S. Holland) 

. In the Days of Giants (Abbie F. Brown) 

. In the Days of Queen Elizabeth (Eva M. Tappan) 

. Golden Leaves (A. I. Gates and Others) 

. Good Stories for Great Holidays (Frances J. Olcott) 

. Johnny Blossom, 1st section (Dikken Zwilgmeyer) 

. Johnny Blossom, 2nd section (Dikken Zwilgmeyer ) 

. The Land of Pluck (Mary Mapes Dodge) 

. Lisbeth: A Tale of the Dutch (H. Rider Haggard) 

. Long Will (Florence Converse) 

. Manual Training Toys for the Boy’s Workshop (H. W. Moore) 

. More Than Conquerors (Ariadne Gilbert) } 
. Norse Heroes, 2nd section and Famous Legends, 2nd section 

. Old Greek Stories (James Baldwin) 

. Paul and Virginia (Bernardin de Saint-Pierre) 

. Pigeon City (L. F. Whitney) 

. Pioneers of America (A. F. Blaisdell and F. Ball) 
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. Bird Stories (Edith M. Patch) 

. Historic Inventions (R. S. Holland) 

. Pleasant Lands, Ist section (A. I. Gates and Others) 

. Pinocchio (G. Collodi) 

. Stories of Our Mother Earth (H. W. Fairbanks, and part of Bird Stories 


from Burroughs) 





Cs 





86. 
. The Prince and His Ants (Luigi Bertelli) 


88. 
89. 
. Rocks and Minerals (F. B. Loomis) 
gl. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
. The Story of Glass (Sara W. Bassett) 
97- 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
lil. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 


120. 
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Pleasant Lands, 2nd section (A. I. Gates and Others) 


Progress of a United People (C. L. Barstow, Editor) 
Robin Hood and His Book (Eva M. Tappan) 


Scientific American Boy (A. Russell Bond) 

The Sea Shore (Louis Chisholm) 

Second Book of the Great Musicians (P. A. Scholes) 
Secrets of the Woods (William J. Long) 

Stories of Starland (Mary Proctor) 


The Story of Our Constitution (Eva M. Tappan) 

Tale of Two Cities, 2nd section (Charles Dickens) 

Tenants of the Trees (Clarence Hawkes) 

What Happened to Inger Johanne (Dikken Zwilgmeyer) 

Wild Animals at Home (Ernest Thompson Seton) 

Wild Neighbors, 2nd section (Ernest Ingersoll ) 

The Wonders of the Jungle (Sarath Ghosh) 

The Young Citizen (Charles F. Dole) 

Classic Myths in English Literature and Art, 2nd section (Charles M. 
Gayley) 

Tale of Two Cities, 3rd section (Charles Dickens) 

Stories of Useful Inventions (S. E. Forman) 

The Little Duke (Charlotte M. Yonge) 

When a Cobbler Ruled a King (Augusta H. Seaman) 

Golden Leaves, 2nd section (A. I. Gates and Others) 

The Lances of Lynwood (Charlotte M. Yonge) 

A Treasury of Plays for Children (Montrose J. Moses) 

Westward Movement (C. L. Barstow, Editor) 

A Boy of the First Empire (Elbridge S$. Brooks) 

Young Citizens’ Own Book (Chelsea C. Fraser) 

Tom Brown’s School Days (Thomas Hughes) 

Heroes of Today (Mary R. Parkman) 

A Little Captive Lad (Beulah M. Dix) 

Hero Tales from American History (Theodore Roosevelt and H. C. 
Lodge) 

The Colonists and the Revolution (C. L. Barstow, Editor) 
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EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK, 1936* 


DOZEN years have now passed 

since the first volume in this series 
of Educational Yearbooks appeared.t 
The period has been marked by one of 
the most serious crises in the world’s his- 
tory. New issues have been raised which 
few were able to anticipate twelve years 
ago, although warning voices were heard 
here and there. The economic issues are 
serious enough but in their solution they 
have become political issues, issues affect- 
ing the governments of people on a scale 


never dreamed of before. For centuries 
man has struggled to attain freedom— 
freedom of worship, freedom of opinion, 
freedom of expression. In education a 
philosophy was developed which concen- 
trated on the liberation of the individual 
as a free personality. This trend is every- 
where being challenged, and even in those 
countries which have achieved democratic 
forms of government liberalism is being 
attacked as negative, gradualist, and even 
obsolete for the times in which we live. 





* From the Introduction of the Thirteenth Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. (Edited by Professor I. L. Kandel.) Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

+ The Educational Yearbook, 1924, contained articles on the following countries: Australia, Bul- 
garia, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, England, France, Germany, Italy, Norway South Africa, 
and the United States; the volume for 7925 contained articles on: Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, 
England, France, Germany, Holland, Dutch East Indies, India, Japan, Latvia, New Zealand, Scot- 
land, the United States, and Uruguay; the volume for 7926 contained articles on: Austria, Eng- 
land, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Irish Free State, Northern Ireland, Newfound- 
land, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States; the volume for 7927 contained articles 
on: Belgium, Denmark, England, France, Germany, Hungary, Iraq, Lithuania, Mexico, Russia, 
Serbia, Croatia and Slovenia, Spain, Turkey, and the United States; the volume for 7928 contained 
articles on: England, France, Germany, Palestine, and the United States. In the first of these 
volumes there was discussed in a special section the Problem of Method in England, Germany, and 
the United States; in the second, the Problem of the Elementary School Curriculum in England, 
Germany, and the United States; in the third, Problems of Secondary Education in England, Ger- 
many, and the United States; in the fourth, the Problem of Teacher Training in England, France, 
Germany, and the United States; in the fifth, the Problem of Vocational Education in England, 
France, Germany, and the United States. The volumes since 1928 have been devoted to the 
consideration of special topics as follows: in the sixth volume, 7929, the Philosophy Underlying 
National Systems of Education in England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and the United States; 
in the seventh, 7930, the Expansion of Secondary Education in the Argentine Republic, Australia, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, England, France, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Poland, South 
Africa, Sweden, and the United States; in the eighth, 7937, Education in Colonial Dependencies of 
Belgium, France, pre-War Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan; and in the ninth, 7932, the 
Relations of the State to Religious Education in Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, 
England, France, Germany, Holland, India, Italy, Japan, Latin America, Mexico, Norway, Scotland, 
Sweden, the Union of South Africa, and the United States. The tenth volume, 7933, was devoted 
to a study of Missionary Education and Missionary Activities in the following areas: Africa, China, 
India, Japan, Korea, Latin America, and the Near East (American Secondary Rural, Urban, and 
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The lines are being sharply drawn be- 
tween the totalitarian concept and the 
democratic concept of the state. In the 
one the emphasis is on duty, self-sacri- 
fice, and unquestioned obedience to 
authority; the emphasis in the other is 
still predominantly on the rights of the 
individual and on government by major- 
ity vote. In both, the fundamental prob- 
lem is still the secular problem of the 
relation of the individual to society. The 
unrest of the last decade which has its 
roots in the economic field has tended to 
shake the faith in the ideals of democracy. 
The web is becoming still more tangled 
by the emergence of a form of national- 
ism which may become even more aggres- 
sive than was thought possible before 
1914. Like the economic situation aggres- 
sive nationalism from another angle 
brings with it a serious menace to the 
status of the individual. 

From whatever position the present 
situation is viewed, the picture for edu- 
cation is an entirely different one from 
that of twelve years ago. More clearly 
than ever before do the theses “As is the 
state, so is the school” and “Whoever 
controls the youth of a country controls 
its future” emphasize the dominance of 
the political theory and practice over 
education. The Educational Yearbook, 
1929, was devoted to a presentation of 
“The Philosophy Underlying National 
Systems of Education” of the leading 
countries of the world. Education is not 
autonomous; it is not its own concern; 
and any philosophies of education must 
remain idle unless they are ancillary to 


the political foundations upon which a 
system of education is based. The Gen- 
tiles and the Deweys of the world may 
elaborate their philosophies of education, 
but it is ultimately the politicians who 
translate them into practice and bend 
them to their own schemes. In the Intro- 
duction to the Educational Yearbook, 
1924, p. ix, the statement was made that 

“The study of national educational 
systems has values that reach beyond 
education itself. Educational systems rep- 
resent the considered formulation of a 
country’s ideals, affected as they are by 
its history and present needs, and its 
hopes for the future. The study of such 
systems cannot therefore stop with a con- 
templation of achievements in education, 
but must go behind these to discover 
what they represent.” 

How these backgrounds affect practice, 
despite certain apparent similarities in 
philosophy of education, has been illus- 
trated in a number of issues of the Edu- 
cational Yearbook in the discussion of 
such topics as “The Problem of Method” 
(1924), “The Problem of the Elementary 
School Curriculum” (1925), “Problems 
of Secondary Education” (1926), “The 
Problem of Teacher Training’ (1927), 
“The Expansion of Secondary Educa- 
tion” (1930), “The Relation of the State 
to Religious Education” (1932), and 
“Teachers’ Associations” (1935). 

In the situation which confronts the 
world today the totalitarian state has by 
far the simplest task in education. Ad- 
ministratively the hierarchical system has 
been adopted; the aim of education is 





Extension Education and American Higher Education); the eleventh volume, 7934, contained a 
complete survey of the French system of education translated from the Atlas de l’Enseignement en 
France, prepared as part of the investigation of the Commission francaise pour l’Enquéte Carnegie 
sur les Examens et Concours en France, a section on Higher Education in Soviet Russia, and another 
on The Making of Nazis in Germany; the twelfth volume, 7935, presented a survey of the or- 
ganization and activities of Teachers’ Associations in eighteen countries and of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, the Fédération Internationale des Associations d'Instituteurs, and the World 


Federation of Education Associations. 
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clearly defined; what may be taught and 
what may not be taught is prescribed 
and even that corner of the educational 
system for which a measure of freedom 
was won in the nineteenth century has 
also been diverted to the task of indoc- 
trinating the official political dogma; 
teachers, from the humblest practitioner 
in the elementary school to the highest 
ranking professor in the university, have 
become agents of the state in the task of 
controlling the minds of future genera- 
tions. But formal education has been 
relegated to a secondary position, and in 
the creation of youth organizations the 
totalitarian state has discovered a method 
of controlling the intelligence, the emo- 
tions, and the will which is more insidi- 
ous and more penetrating, because it re- 
lies upon the action of masses on the 
individual, than any system that can be 
cited in the history of education. 

The educational task which confronts 
democracies is far more difficult and es- 
pecially in those countries in which 
“rugged individualism” and a minimum 
of state action are regarded as virtues. 
Here the conflict between authoritarian- 
ism and freedom has already broken out. 
Questions as to the extent to which 
teachers may express themselves freely 
in political matters and the meaning of 
academic freedom have recently been 
raised in the English House of Com- 
mons; in France a struggle has been 
going on for several years between the 
Government and teachers’ organizations 
(see Educational Yearbook, 1935, pp. 
193 ff.); in the United Sates there is a 
movement to impose loyalty oaths on 
teachers in order to prevent discussion 
of controversial issues. All these are 
signs of the times. And yet the task is not 
as difficult as appears on the surface; it 
is still a problem of education in a new 
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setting. The traditional aim of education 
in the United States from the days of 
George Washington to the days of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Alfred M. 
Landon in his definition of education in 
a Chautauqua address delivered in Au- 
gust, 1936, has been the promotion of 
enlightenment. If democracies have failed 
it has been because this aim was neg- 
lected or because too much reliance was 
placed on imparting mere literacy. Little 
has been done to awaken the intelligence 
and the emotions on the meaning of 
democracy, which has too often been 
taken for granted; still less has been 
done, because of a certain faith partly in 
literacy and in the disciplinary value of 
the remote and useless, to develop an 
understanding and appreciation of con- 
temporary social, political, and economic 
problems in which the rising generation 
will play its part. The establishment in 
England of the Association for Educa- 
tion in Citizenship and the realistic 
movements for the teaching of the social 
sciences in the United States are of more 
than transient interest. They indicate a 
tendency to abandon that break in gauge 
which has so long been characteristic of 
English and American education and to 
accept the principle boldly that the school 
cannot any longer continue to be the 
cloistered institution that it once was. 
The humanities for a long time domi- 
nated the school curriculum; then the 
sciences clamored for recognition and 
were admitted; today politics and eco- 
nomics must be introduced as for the 
moment the most engrossing and imme- 
diate of human concerns. It will only be 
as the individual is enlightened and po- 
litically literate that he can be counted 
upon to make decisions and to choose 
his leaders wisely instead of submitting 
to the control of leaders whose authority 
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is based on force, coercion, and the sub- 
tlest form of propaganda—the cult of 
solidarity through incitement to hate. 

If the politico-economic problem is 
paramount today, the outstanding prob- 
lem in education everywhere is to dis- 
cover methods by which the right educa- 
tion can be provided for the right 
individual under the right teacher. Many 
countries have already recognized the 
inadequacy for modern life of elementary 
education and are proceeding to raise the 
upper limit of compulsory attendance and 
to extend the provisions for secondary 
education. Such a movement involves a 
reconsideration of the traditional con- 
cept of secondary education and the pro- 
vision of an increasing variety of types 
of curricula. At the same time this move- 
ment is prompted not by educational con- 
siderations alone but also by a desire 
under present conditions to postpone the 
entrance of adolescents into the labor 
market. The organization of a variety 
of post-primary courses is not as difficult, 
however, as devising methods whereby 
the right individual will receive the right 
education. 

In 1927 the New Education Fellow- 
ship initiated an inquiry into examina- 
tions primarily because of the effect of 


examinations upon the curriculum and 
methods of instruction. In 1931 the In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, organ- 
ized an International Inquiry into Ex- 
aminations, in which England, France, 
Germany, Scotland, Switzerland, and the 
United States participated. As a result 
of the first Conference held at East- 
bourne, England, national committees 
were appointed in the European coun- 
tries to conduct their own investigations, 
since it was recognized that each coun- 
try would approach the problem in its 
own way. The results of these investiga- 
tions have now been published! and 
through their proof of the unreliability 
of marking in examinations point to the 
necessity of going further and discovering 
in the interests both of the country con- 
cerned and of the individual, methods 
which will reduce the considerable 
amount of educational maladjustment 
which exists at present. The problem of 
examinations is in fact ceasing to be 
merely an educational one and is broadly 
social in character. Like the report of 
New Education Fellowship on Examina- 


1The English Committee has published four reports—An English Bibliography of Examinations 
by Mary C. Champneys; Essays on Examinations by Sir Michael Sadler and the other members of 
the Committee; 4n Examination of Examinations by Sir Philip Hartog and Dr. E. C. Rhodes; 
and The Marks of Examiners by Sir Philip Hartog and Dr. E. C. Rhodes. The French Committee 
published two studies—the Atlas de l’Enseignement en France (translated with some changes in the 
Educational Yearbook, 1934) and La Correction des Epreuves Ecrites dans les Examens: Enquéte 
Experimentale sur le Baccalauréat. The German Committee also published two reports—Schiileraus- 
lese, Kritik und Erfolge by the late Dr. O. Bobertag, and a study of the relations between education 
and social origins by Dr. Robert Ulich and Dr. Erich Wohlfahrt, a summary of which has been 
published in English under the title, Some Aspects of Educational Sociology: A Statistical Analysis 
of the Selective Experiences of the Studienstiftung des deutschen Volkes. The Scottish Committee 
undertook two investigations, one prospective and the other retrospective—The Intelligence of Scot- 
tish Children: A National Survey of an Age-Group, and The Prognostic Value of University En- 
trance Examinations in Scotland; a further investigation is planned which will follow up a thousand 
children of the Age-Group. The Swiss Committee published a study by Professor P. Bovet of the 
history of one examination, Les Examens de Recrues dans l’Armée Suisse, 1854-1913. The history 
and status of examinations in the United States have been described and discussed by Dr. I. L. 
Kandel in Examinations and Their Substitutes in the United States, published as Bulletin XXVIII 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
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tions and the Way Out (London, 1935) 
the implications of the various national 
investigations point to a closed and more 
detailed study of the individual before 
the right education can be provided for 
him.? This means that the problem ceases 
to be one of selection, as it was when 
only the few were given opportunities 
beyond the elementary stage, and becomes 
one of the distribution of education, 
guided, of course, by social values and 
needs as well as by the aptitudes and in- 
terests of the individual. There is prob- 
ably no country in which this problem is 
not urgent; the Australian Council for 
Educational Research has recently pub- 
lished a report on examinations (Seitz, 
J. A., Variability of Examination Re- 
sults; Educational Research Series, No. 
43, Melbourne, 1936); and the Interna- 
tional Examinations Inquiry has been 
extended to Norway, Sweden, Finland. 

The present Yearbook, the thirteenth 
in the series, aims to present a survey 
of education since the first article on the 
respective countries here included was 
first published. Little can be added to the 
account of education in Germany which 
appeared under the title of “The Making 
of Nazis” in the Educational Yearbook, 
1934, pp. 413 ff.; the same is true of edu- 
cation in France which was described in 
great detail in the same volume, except 
that the fact must be noted that the com- 
pulsory age for attendance was raised to 
fourteen in July, 1936. For the rest the 
reader will be able to recognize the havoc 
wrought on education by the economic 
depression of the last decade; and yet he 
will realize that, despite this recession, 
there is also some indication of planning 
for the future, evidences of which can 
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be found in countries as far removed 
from each other as Chile and England. 
The high hopes for the development of 
humanity and international understand- 
ing with which the Introduction to the 
first volume opened may be dimmed, but 
that the interest in education has not 
abated is still true, and it is equally true 
that the student of education may de- 
rive much profit from studying the course 
of education in the various political labo- 
ratories of the world. The celebrations 
of the Tercentenary of Harvard Uni- 
versity were marked by a note of opti- 
mism in the midst of the general appre- 
hension which prevails in the world 
today. The one note which rang through 
all the discussions on this occasion was 
faith in what might be accomplished by 
education, honestly conceived, and by the 
co-operation of students and scholars. In 
opening the present review of education 
throughout the world, it is appropriate 
to remind educators of the task which 
lies before them as defined by President 
Conant of Harvard University: 

“Almost a hundred years ago Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, speaking of the Ameri- 
can scholar, declared that the scholar is 
that man who must take up into himself 
all the ability of the time, all the contri- 
butions of the past, all the hopes of the 
future. In this troubled century the bur- 
den is to be borne not by one individual 
or by one group but by those who live in 
many lands. Not the scholar, but the 
community of scholars must take up ‘all 
the ability of the time, all the contribu- 
tions of the past.’ 

“The spirit of man must be held aloft 
by sturdy hands of every race. All who 
love learning and believe in the power of 


* This in fact seems to be the present trend in the United States, accepted in theory more than 
in practice, and is discussed by the writer in Examinations and Their Substitutes in the United 
States (New York, 1936), and by R. L. Duffus in his Democracy Enters College (New York, 


1936). 
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education may by united efforts further 
the ideal of peace and understanding. In 
this unquiet modern world which inven- 
tions have compressed to the size of 
Emerson’s America, we have need not so 
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much for the American scholar as for 
the mutual understanding of a multitude 
of scholars in every country who will 
take up into themselves ‘all the hopes of 
the future.’” 


PRIVAT VLD VL 


AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF THE 


TEACHING OF 


HE purpose of this study was to 

discover which of three methods of 
teaching a selected group of team games 
(soccer, volleyball, and playground base- 
ball) results in greatest achievement in 
game skills, which gives greatest know]l- 
edge of the rules and maneuvers of the 
game, and by which method it is “most 
fun” to learn to play. 

The methods of teaching studied were 
as follows: (1) playing the game without 
practice of any game techniques; (2) 
practicing the skills of the game for 90 
per cent of the class time and playing 
the game for only 10 per cent of the class 
time; and (3) practicing the game tech- 
niques in relation to felt need for im- 
proving skill in those techniques while 
playing the game. These methods of 
teaching were tested, at the elementary 
school level, by a group of special teachers 
of physical education and by a group of 
classroom teachers responsible for the 
teaching of physical education. It was 
therefore possible to study also the effec- 
tiveness of the classroom teacher and the 
special teacher of physical education in 
the teaching of certain team games when 
effectiveness is measured in terms of 
pupils’ achieved skill in the games studied. 


TEAM GAMES* 


The elementary school was chosen as 
the level at which to conduct this study 
in order to circumvent the problem of the 
carry-over effect of previous experience 
in team games, and because of the avail- 
ability of adequate instruments for meas- 
uring the results of instruction. The data 
were obtained from seven public elemen- 
tary schools in the City of Cleveland, 
Ohio, involving eight special teachers of 
physical education and approximately 600 
fifth and sixth grade boys, and from six 
public elementary schools in the City of 
Lakewood, Ohio, involving six classroom 
teachers and approximately 500 fifth and 
sixth grade boys. Supervisors of physical 
education designated the schools which 
were to participate in the experiment. 
The sample is not random, but there 
seems to be no evidence of bias in the 
choices made. 

In order to enhance the practical worth 
of the investigation the experiment was 
conducted in an actual school situation 
and ran throughout one complete school 
year. Data were secured by an equivalent 
groups rotation method experiment, con- 
ducted according to the method described 
by McCall in How to Experiment in 
Education. 


* By Exizasetn G. Ropvcers, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 680. 
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The experimental factors (three 
methods of teaching) were applied in one 
situation (Cleveland) by a group of spe- 
cial teachers of physical education and in 
another (Lakewood) by a group of class- 
room teachers. Each teacher in each 
group applied each experimental factor 
in rotation. All sequences of method 
were arranged and schools were grouped 
and regrouped with each rotation of 
method in order to equalize, if not rule 
out, the influence of the pre-experimental 
factor. The actual experimental proce- 
dure involved an initial test of the skills 
of the team game (experimental trait), 
application of the method of teaching 
(experimental factor), and information 
test, and a final test of the skills of the 
team game. This procedure was repeated 
as each team game was studied and as 
the methods of teaching were rotated. 

Groups were equated at the conclusion 
of the experiment on their ability to 
profit by instruction in the skills of soc- 
cer, volleyball, and playground baseball, 
in so far as it could be determined 
through use of the Brace Test of Motor 
Ability and the McCloy Classification In- 
dex No. 1. Pupils in the special teacher 
group were also equated on their ability 
to profit by instruction in the rules and 
maneuvers of the games studied on the 
basis of their Probable Learning Rate. 
Means and variabilities of the groups 
were matched according to McCall’s 
method of “peeling the distribution.” 

The results of the study were based 
upon the amount of change produced in 
each experimental trait (team game) by 
each experimental factor (method of 
teaching). The significance of the differ- 
ence between the mean gains of each 
group, as produced by the application of 
each method of teaching, was determined 
by the use of the Wilks formula. 
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In order to supplement the test data 
and to aid in the evaluation of the ex- 
perimental factors, questionnaires were 
prepared both for pupils and for teachers. 
Teachers evaluated the methods of teach- 
ing and pupils recorded their preference 
of the way it was “most fun” to learn 
to play the team games included in this 
study. Pupils were also given an oppor- 
tunity, in class, to vote on the way it was 
“most fun” to learn to play. 


RESULTS 


The results of the study are clear. In 
both the classroom and the special teacher 
groups the pupils achieved significantly 
greater skill in soccer, volleyball, and 
playground baseball when taught by the 
method of practicing the game techniques 
in relation to felt need for improving 
skill in those techniques while playing the 
game than when taught by either of the 
other two methods investigated. There is 
also a significant difference in favor of 
this method when achieved information 
about the rules and maneuvers of the 
game is measured. Furthermore, pupils 
adjudged this method as the one by which 
it is “most fun” to learn to play the 
game, and teachers evaluated it as the 
most efficient and effective method and 
the one whereby they believed pupils had 
most fun in playing the game. 

The data show the superiority of the 
special teacher of physical education over 
the classroom teacher in the matter of the 
teaching of team game skills. 

This study is of value because it con- 
tributes objective evidence regarding the 
values and relative effectiveness of three 
methods of teaching a selected group of 
team games. It adds to our knowledge 
of the teaching process, the learning of 
skills, and the acquisition of information 
about activities experienced. 
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Inasmuch as the physical educator and 
the general educator are confronted with 
similar instructional problems, for ex- 
ample, the value and use of drill, it seems 
likely that the techniques and materials 
of this study may be helpful to the gen- 
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eral educator as well as the physical edu- 
cator. Drill as mere repetition of skills 
is productive of small achievement as 
compared with that which is produced 
in response to a definite recognized pupil 
need. 


PPP LI LP 


THE RESULTS OF PLANNING FOR HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES* 


AS ORGANIZED UNDER THE NATIONAL ACTS FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


HE history of the development of 

home economics in the public schools 
of the Southern States prior to the pas- 
sage of the National Vocational Educa- 
tion (Smith-Hughes) Act in 1917 forms 
an introduction to this study. This history 
furnishes us with very little evidence of 
any attempt to plan for the development 
of a well-rounded educational program 
and is in sharp contrast with the history 
of the development of the home economics 
program under the National Acts for 
Vocational Education in these 
states. 

The Smith-Hughes Act requires that 
each state desiring reimbursement for 
a program organized under the Act shall 
submit a detailed plan for its develop- 
ment. At the end of each year detailed 
reports regarding the development of 
the program are required from the 
state. 

These reports are checked against the 
plans in order to determine whether or 
not the funds are being used in accord- 
ance with the plan which is, in fact, a 
legal contract. 


same 


FINDINGS 


After experimenting with plans for 
one-, three-, and five-year periods, the 
five-year plans were adopted as best suited 
to the needs of the program. This study 
is based upon an analysis of a series of 
five plans submitted during a fifteen-year 
period, together with an analysis of de- 
tailed reports submitted at the end of 
each five-year period. The five-year plans 
for the final period were supplemented 
with annual programs of work of the 
state supervisors. The programs of work 
reveal a shifting emphasis within the 
state programs during any one planning 
interval and indicate that the plans were 
flexible. Plans for the various state pro- 
grams grew more unlike during the fif- 
teen-year period; there was a higher de- 
gree of standardization within any one 
state during any given planning interval 
than there was in the region as a whole. 
State plans were modified to meet chang- 
ing conditions during planning intervals 
but standards were proposed for the 
state as a whole; although standards 


* By Druzira C. Kent, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 689. 
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varied from state to state, a given state 
rarely proposed a choice of standards. 
The direction of planning changed dur- 
ing the fifteen-year period. The first plans 
were chiefly the work of agents of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
The succeeding plans were prepared al- 
most altogether by state and local ad- 
ministrators and teachers. Regional and 
state conferences and state and community 
surveys directly influenced the develop- 
ment of the later plans. The plans were 
comprehensive, and proposals were 
couched in general rather than specific 
terms except in regard to requirements 
set up in the acts themselves. 
Examination of the reports shows that 
the program followed closely the plans 
as outlined in the various states. Without 
exception the programs were developed 
as co-ordinated wholes; administration, 
teacher-training, and instruction were de- 
veloped in relation to the objectives set 
up for the entire program. Supervision 
became increasingly important and was 
concerned with training teachers in serv- 
ice rather than with inspection and pro- 
motion. There was rapid expansion of 
the program in all states. Without excep- 
tion state and local expenditures exceeded 
Federal expenditures for home economics 
in vocational schools, the greatest in- 
creases, with the exception of one state, 
occurring after 1929. The curriculum 
was broadened to include a wide variety 
of home problems; methods of instruc- 
tion were adapted to the new curriculum, 
problem solving and home projects be- 
coming increasingly important. Teaching 
situations were developed that approxi- 
mated as closely as possible typical home 
situations, and in three states these cul- 
minated in the provision of home eco- 
nomics cottages. Teacher-training insti- 
tutions extended and expanded their 
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courses and introduced a variety of types 
of vocational experiences for prospective 
teachers. There was marked increase, too, 
in the amount of professional training 
required. Qualifications of teachers of 
home economics for secondary schools 
became comparable to those of teachers 
of other school subjects. Instruction in 
home economics, formerly confined to the 
day school, was extended to adults 
through the evening and part-time school 
programs, though the development of 
these programs lagged behind that of the 
day school. The trends, at the close of the 
period studied, were toward basing in- 
struction more closely upon home prob- 
lems, extending instruction to men and 
boys, developing community programs 
based upon a close correlation between 
instruction in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, and securing a more objective 
basis for planning through conducting 
studies and surveys. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The evidence presented in this study 
in regard to the effect of planning upon 
an educational program organized under 
the national acts for Vocational Educa- 
tion in the Southern Region indicates 
that: (1) planning leads to an orderly, 
consistent development of a comprehen- 
sive educational program within a rela- 
tively short period of time; (2) the plans 
and reports as developed in this program 
have resulted in a detailed, systematic 
record of its organization and adminis- 
tration; (3) administration of this pro- 
gram has resulted in the diffusion of 
leadership throughout the Region rather 
than a concentration of leadership in a 
purely administrative group; (4) experi- 
mentation within the program and adap- 
tation of the program to local situations 
are possible in an educational program or- 
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ganized under national acts; and (5) 
provision for individual differences within 
a given state or locality is possible just 
in so far as the act itself does not pro- 
scribe freedom in regard to the organiza- 
tion and administration of the program. 

In view of the findings of this study, 
the following recommendations in regard 
to future plans and reports for the pro- 
gram are made: (1) that courses dealing 
with the organization and administration 
of home economics education include 
definite instruction relating to planning; 
(2) that state plans be developed upon 
a more objective basis or that provision 
be made in the plans to indicate the basis 
of planning in regard to specific terms; 
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(3) that state plans be set up to permit 
a choice of programs or that local com- 
munities, under certain conditions, be 
permitted to submit their own plans for 
approval to the State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education; (4) that definite pro- 
vision be made for evaluating the results 
of the program in terms of the plans; 
(5) that provisions be made in the re- 
ports for instances of specific achieve- 
ments in local communities; and (6) 
that, in writing future acts for Federal 
aid, statements regarding details of school 
organization and administration be 
avoided but that provision be made for 
the attainment of standards under a 
variety of conditions. 


DOO LD 


A STATE’S SUPERVISION OF ITS ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS* 


HE development of our complicated 

social and economic life forced us 
toward realization of the inadequacy of 
our early educational system. Local com- 
munities failed miserably to maintain 
good schools—in most cases could not 
maintain them. Out of this realization 
came the conviction that, in the United 
States, no smaller unit than the state 
can support public education. With the 
increase in state support has come a 
growing tendency on the part of the states 
to exercise their constitutional right to 
control their educational systems. The 
natural outcome of this tendency has been 
a seeking for some central agency that 
can direct and co-ordinate a state system 
of schools. The result has been the or- 


ganization of a state department of edu- 
cation in every one of the forty-eight 
states. 

Much has been said and written about 
the organization of such departments but 
practically nothing that will serve as a 
guide for their activities has found its 
way into print. This fact was the inspira- 
tion for the present study. 

Louisiana served as an excellent back- 
ground for the investigation. Under the 
unbroken leadership of the same state 
superintendent for twenty-eight years this 
state has developed one of the most highly 
centralized school systems in America. 
State supervision of elementary schools 
has been carried on during this period and 
has developed through four distinct types 


*By Murrny P. Rocers, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 679. 
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of activities. The first effort of the state 
supervisors was to improve the training 
of teachers. Next, several years were 
spent in an effort to improve school or- 
ganization. Then, after a period of taking 
an inventory of the school situation, the 
state supervisors engaged in an active 
campaign to improve teaching techniques. 
Finally, they began and still are working 
on a program of curriculum improve- 
ment. The activities engaged in during 
each of these periods are described and 
an effort is made to evaluate the develop- 
ments of each period. The story of these 
changes constitutes the first part of the 
study and is primarily historical in its 
nature. 

The second section of the study de- 
scribes the supervisory program of 1934. 
It places emphasis on two special tech- 
niques: first, a plan for analyzing and 
evaluating teaching and teaching prod- 
ucts; second, the method used in stand- 
ardizing elementary schools. 

The third and major part of the study 
is devoted to the listing and evaluating 
of sixty functions of state departments 
of education throughout the country. 
These activities were evaluated by two 
groups. The first consisted of eighty 
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supervisors; the second, of thirty selected 
specialists in elementary education. Fi- 
nally, these functions are interpreted in 
terms of a state program for the super- 
vision of elementary schools. 

The tendency toward concentration of 
school management in state departments 
of education gives the story of the de- 
velopment of a strong state department 
a general meaning. The steps in the de- 
velopment of such a department, the 
problems that were encountered, and the 
ways in which these problems were 
handled are described in the first section 
of the dissertation. The sixty functions 
of supervisors include about all the activi- 
ties in which supervisors engage. The 
scores accorded them by the selected spe- 
cialists indicate their relative value and, 
consequently, the amount of effort that 
should be devoted to each of them. In the 
conclusion of the study, they are inte- 
grated into a complete program that is 
organized around the major problems of 
supervisors. These problems relate to 
physical plants and equipment, school 
organization, development of a profes- 
sional corps, supervision, the curriculum, 
instruction, public relationships, and re- 
ports of work. 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


Teachers College Dinner 


The Teachers College Dinner, held 
annually in connection with the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, will 
take place on Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 24, at the Tip Top Inn of the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans, La., 
at 6:30 p. M. Tickets for the dinner may 
be obtained from Professor George D. 
Strayer in advance of the meeting or may 
be purchased at Registration Headquar- 
ters in New Orleans. The price of the 
tickets is one dollar and fifty cents each. 

The toastmaster for the dinner will be 
Professor Joseph E. Gibson, School of 
Education, Tulane University. The 
speakers will be: representing the fac- 
ulty of Teachers College—Professors W. 
H. Kilpatrick and Helen E. Judy-Bond; 
representing the alumni—Miss Elma A. 
Neal, First Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, San Antonio, Tex.; Dean T. W. 
H. Irion, School of Education, University 
of Missouri; and Dr. A. L. Threlkeld, 
President of the Department of Super- 
intendence and superintendent of schools 
at Denver, Colo. Dean William F. Rus- 
sell will give his annual address to the 
alumni. 


Advanced School of Education 


The problem of housing facilities for the 
Advanced School of Education was sub- 
mitted to a class in the Columbia School 
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of Architecture at the suggestion of Dean 
Leopold Arnaud, who was interested in 
certain unique aspects of plans for such 
a building. Director Paul R. Mort ex- 
plained the purpose and needs of the 
school and selected as a hypothetical plot 
the block between 120th and 12Ist 
Streets from Amsterdam Avenue to 
Morningside Drive. On December 21 the 
drawings were reviewed by judges rep- 
resenting the field of architecture and by 
Director Mort and Professors Arthur 
I. Gates, Ralph B. Spence, and William 
B. Featherstone of the Advanced School. 
Mr. Alexander Mclllvaine was awarded 
first prize and Mr. Louis Toro received 
second prize. Both men are members of 
the class which will graduate in June 
1937. 

The seven best drawings were ex- 
hibited in the large Advanced School 
Workroom on January 7 when Dean 
Arnaud, five members of his faculty, and 
eleven participating students were guests 
at tea. Dean Arnaud gave a brief talk 
and answered questions on the training 
of architects. Director Mort presented 
the prize checks to Mr. Mclllvaine and 
Mr. Toro. 

Although no building is being planned 
at the present time the drawings con- 
tributed interesting ideas of what might 
be done with such a project. 


The Fireside Teas continue to attract 
large groups of students. On December 
15 Professor Ruth Benedict and Dr. Otto 
Klineberg, both of Columbia University, 
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were special guests. Discussion centered 
on social anthropology and its contribu- 
tion to civilization and to education. The 
Student Executive Committee has recom- 
mended that the teas be continued 
through the Spring Session. 


Dr. Albert Helmkamp, one of the first 
to receive the Degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation at Teachers College, has been 


elected headmaster of the Elmira Free 
Academy, Elmira, N. Y. 


Miss Mildred English, director of train- 
ing at Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, has returned under a fel- 
lowship from the General Education 
Board to complete her work for the 
Doctor of Education degree. 


Dr. Irving Cheyette has been added to 
the faculty of the Juilliard School of 
Music for the Summer Session of 1937. 


Dr. George B. Neumann (Ph.D. 1927), 
dean of men and head of the sociology 
department, Buffalo State Teachers Col- 
lege since 1926, died in Buffalo on De- 
cember 24. 


Administration of School 
Systems 


The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. George D. 
Strayer in Riverdale, N. Y., on January 
16. Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education in the vocational 
and extension education division of the 
New York State Education Department, 
addressed the group. A social hour fol- 
lowed the address and discussion period. 


Two groups of Teachers College faculty 
and students spent the week of January 
10 in Hartford, Conn., in connection 
with the school survey being conducted 
there. Professor Sallie B. Tannahill and 


Miss Edith L. Mitchell, with two grad- 
uate students, studied the program of 
fine arts in the Hartford schools. Pro- 
fessor Paul R. Mort and Dr. Francis G. 
Cornell, with ten graduate students, 
studied pupil adjustment, classification, 
and progress in the schools. Professor 
Strayer and Professor N. L. Engelhardt, 
with a group of advanced students, spent 
the week of January 25 in Hartford, 
studying the need for new school accom- 
modations and the possible location of 
new school buildings in that city. 


Professor Strayer appeared before the 
Hartford Citizens’ Committee for Civic 
Progress on January 13 to discuss the 
reports on teachers’ salaries and the cur- 
rent school budget presented by the sur- 
vey staff. The presentation of the reports 
was followed by an hour of open dis- 
cussion. 


Professors Strayer and Mort attended 
a meeting of municipal executives and 
superintendents of schools of the State 
of Connecticut called by Mayor Thomas 
J. Spellacy on January 18 in Hartford 
for the purpose of discussing state aid 
for public education. As a result of the 
meeting, a committee of mayors, first 
selectmen, superintendents of schools, and 
representatives of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations was appointed to consider legis- 
lation looking to the equalization of the 
burden of support of a fundamental pro- 
gram of education for the State of Con- 
necticut, and to the transfer of a part 
of the load of support for schools from 
the local property tax to the state. 


The Commission for the Study of the 
Educational Problems of Penal Institu- 
tions for Youth, of which Professor 
Engelhardt is chairman, has submitted 
a report to His Excellency Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, covering the work 
of this Commission since its first ap- 
pointment on December 15, 1933. A 
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limited mimeographed edition has been 
prepared of this report of 166 pages. Sec- 
tions of the report are devoted to the 
organization and work of the Commis- 
sion, the recent progress and present 
status of education in correctional in- 
stitutions in New York State, the basic 
concepts and objectives of education in 
correctional institutions, the recommen- 
dations of the Commission for the future 
development of the educational program 
in correctional institutions, and a sum- 
mary of the experimental projects spon- 
sored by the Commission. Messrs. Walter 
M. Wallack, Glenn M. Kendall, and 
Howard L. Briggs, former students in 
Educational Administration, assisted in 
the preparation of this report. Other 
members of the Teachers College faculty 
who are members of this Commission are 
Professors Herbert B. Bruner, Edmund 
deS. Brunner, Lois Hayden Meek, and 
Jesse F. Williams. It is expected that 
the report will be printed and distributed 
by the Department of Correction, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Professor Engelhardt delivered a lec- 
ture on January 7 at the Guard School, 
Wallkill Prison, Wallkill, N. Y., on the 
topic “Education, Crime, and Correc- 
tional Institutions.” This Guard School 
has been set up for the purpose of train- 
ing prospective guards in the penal insti- 
tutions of the state. 

On January 18 Professor Engelhardt 
addressed a public meeting at the Roose- 
velt Junior High School, Westfield, N. J., 
on the topic “Planning the New High 
School to Fit the Changing Secondary 
School Curriculum.” 


Professor John K. Norton, who is on 
sabbatical leave during the Spring Ses- 
sion, left with Mrs. Norton on December 
22 for a nine months’ trip to the Far 
East. Their itinerary includes Egypt, In- 
dia, Burma, China, Japan, Korea, the 
Philippine Islands, the U. S. S. R. via the 


Trans-Siberian Railway, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Finland. They expect to visit 
many former Teachers College students 
who are now located in foreign countries. 


Dr. Russell A. Holy, who took his 
graduate work in Educational Adminis- 
tration, is now superintendent of schools 
at Casa Grande, Ariz. 


Mr. Sidney M. Bliss, a former student 
of the Department, is coauthor of a text- 
book on law for high schools, which is 


published by D. C. Heath and Company. 


Adult Education 


Professor Lyman Bryson presided over 
the section on Propaganda and addressed 
the section on Forums at the National 
Conference on Educational Broadcasting, 
held in Washington, D. C., December 
10 to 12. 

Professor Bryson addressed the 
Hempstead, L. I., Forum on December 
15. His subject was “Making Minds for 
a New Age.” 


On December 18 Professor Edmund deS. 
Brunner addressed the annual training 
conference of the Federal staff of the 
Agricultural Extension Service on “The 
Place of Agricultural Extension in the 
Total Program of Education.” 


Professor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck ad- 
dressed the School Community Associa- 
tion, Manhasset, L. I., on January 11 on 
“School and Community Integration.” 


Commercial Education 


Mr. Clyde E. Rowe and Mrs. Esta Ross 
Stuart spoke at the Administrators Round 
Table meeting of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation, which was 
held in Cleveland on December 30. Mrs. 
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Stuart talked on “How We Have Im- 
proved Our Results in Shorthand” and 
Mr. Rowe talked on “Commercial Educa- 
tion to Meet the Changing Conditions of 
the Times.” 


Educational Psychology 


Professor Edward L. Thorndike will give 
the Inglis Lecture at Harvard University 
this year. 


During the current academic year, as 
during the preceding one, Professor Ar- 
thur I. Gates, with the assistance of 
workers assigned to a WPA project for 
service in research in the language arts, 
under the sponsorship of the Board of 
Education of New York City, has been 
conducting various investigations in the 
Speyer Experimental School and else- 
where. Following is a list of articles and 
monographs recently published, or shortly 
to be published, which have been devel- 
oped in whole or in part in this project: 


Gates, A. I. AND Bonn, G. L. “Relation 
of Handedness, Eye-sighting and Acuity 
Dominance to Reading.” Journal of 
Educational Psychology. September, 1936. 
Pp. 450-456. 

Gates, A. I. AND Bonn, G. L. “Failure in 
Reading and Social Maladjustment.” 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 


ciation. October, 1936. Pp. 205-206. 
Gates, A. I. AND Bonp, G. L. “Reading 
Disabilities.” Journal of the National 
Education Association. Vol. 25, No. 8, 
November, 1936. Pp. 243-244. 
Gates, A. I. AND Bono, G. L. “Preven- 
tion of Disabilities in Reading.” Jour- 


nal of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Vol. 25, No. 9, December, 1936. 
Pp. 289-290. 

Gates, A. I. anp Bonn, G. L. “The Pre- 
vention of Disabilities in Reading: The 
Role of Constitutional Limitations and 
Meagre Preschool Experiences.” Jour- 
nal of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Vol. 26, No. 1, January, 1937. Pp. 
9-10. 
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Gates, A. I. AND Bonp, G. L. “Reliability 
of Telebinocular Tests of Beginning 
Pupils.” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology. (To be published in an early 
issue.) 

Gates, A. I. AND Bonn, G. L. “Some Out- 
comes of Instruction in the Speyer Ex- 
perimental School (P. S. 500).” Teach- 
ers College Record, Vol. 38, No. 3, De- 


cember, 1936. Pp. 206-217. 
Gates, A. I. “A List of Spelling Diff- 
culties in 3,876 Common Words.” 


A volume of 166 pages to be published 
soon by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Gates, A. I. “The Necessary Mental Age 
for Beginning Reading.” Accepted for 
an early issue of the Elementary School 
Journal. University of Chicago Press. 


Professor Percival M. Symonds attended 
the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science held in 
Atlantic City on December 28, 29, and 30. 
He was elected secretary of Section Q 
of the Association for a period of four 
years. 


Professor Symonds is the author of an 
article in the December 1936 issue of the 
Journal of Educational Sociology on 
“Comparison of the Problems and Inter- 
ests of Young Adolescents Living in the 
City and Country.” 


Professor Symonds gave a lecture in 
a forum series at the Church of the 
Covenant, speaking on the topic “De- 
veloping Personality through Social Re- 
lationships.” 


Elementary Education 


Professors J. R. McGaughy, Lois C. 
Mossman, and Jean Betzner, together 
with Mrs. Elsie Bolt, Mrs. Ruth Jour- 
donais, Miss Martha Ward, and Mr. 
Carleton M. Saunders, students in the 
major course in Elementary Education, 
visited the schools of Hartford, Conn., the 
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week of December 14 in connection with 
the survey which is being conducted by 
the Division of Field Studies of Teachers 
College. 


Professor Jean Betzner recently ad- 
dressed the Women’s Club, Harrisburg, 
Pa., on “Trends in Education.” She also 
gave a talk before the Parent-Teacher 
Association in Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Guidance Laboratory 


On February 10 Professor Esther Lloyd- 
Jones addressed parents of Lincoln 
School pupils on the subject “Problems 
That Some Students Face When They 
Go to College.” 

Professor Lloyd-Jones will read a 
paper on February 17 in the annual open 
meeting of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations at 
New Orleans on the topic “The Work 
of the Guidance Laboratory.” 


Miss Anni Weiss, Associate in Child 
Guidance, gave a short talk on January 
29 at a meeting of the Association of 
Consulting Psychologists. Her topic was 
“Methods of a Parent Consultant.” 


Guidance and Personnel 


The Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion held a meeting January 13 in con- 
tinuation of its December discussion 
meeting regarding the requirements for 
certification set up by the education de- 
partments of New York and other states. 


The January issue of The Personnel 
Journal contains an article by Professor 
Harry D. Kitson entitled “Training for 
Personnel Work.” 


Students who have attended Summer Ses- 
sions at Teachers College will be inter- 


ested in the announcement of the marriage 
of Dr. Mildred E. Lincoln to Mr. Earle 
Billings of Rochester, N. Y. Dr. Lincoln 
will not be a member of the faculty of 
the Summer Session of 1937. 


Student Personnel 
Administration 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones, president 
of the American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation, will be the speaker at the annual 
dinner of that Association in New Or- 
leans on February 17. Her topic will be 
“What Is This Thing Called Personnel 
Work?” 


On January 29 Professor Ruth Strang 
served as chairman at a meeting of the 
Association of Consulting Psychologists. 
The topic under discussion was “Methods 
of Dealing with Behavior Problems of 
School Children.” 


Professor Strang spoke to the New 
York City Remedial Reading Project 
Group in January on “Remedial Read- 
ing Programs That Get Results,” and 
in February she addressed the Joint 
Health and Physical Education Section 
of the New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education on “Contribu- 
tions of the Principal to Health Educa- 
tion.” 


Professor Harriet Hayes served on the 
Committee on Student Life at the second 
National Conference on College Hygiene 
in Washington, D. C., December 28 to 
31. 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant, who will 
be on sabbatical leave from the College 
during the Spring Session, will spend the 
first three months of her leave visiting 
in North Africa, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, 
Turkey, Greece, and Italy. In addition to 
sightseeing she expects to visit some of 
the schools and colleges of the Near East. 
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Teachers College was represented at the 
Second National Conference on College 
Hygiene, held at Washington, D. C., 
December 28 to 31, by the following 
members of the faculty: Professors Jesse 
F. Williams, M. A. Bigelow, Clifford L. 
Brownell, William L. Hughes, Mary 
Swartz Rose, Jean Broadhurst, Harriet 
Hayes, and Josephine L. Rathbone, and 
Dr. Grace M. Augustine. 


History 


Professor J. M. Gambrill, Professor 
Erling M. Hunt, Mr. Arthur E. Bestor, 
Jr., and Mr. B. T. McCully attended 
the meeting of the American Historical 
Association held at Providence, R. I., 
December 29 to 31. Professor Hunt spoke 
at a joint meeting of the Association and 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies on “The Spirit and Letter of 
Scholarship,” stressing the need for more 
than the teaching of information in the 
social studies program. 


Professor Hunt, who has been editing 
The Social Studies, is now editor of Social 
Education, the new journal of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 


Horace Mann 
School 


Miss Helen M. Atkinson has been asked 
to serve on the Committee on Evaluation 
and Records of the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association, which 
has just been established as a policy form- 
ing and review committee. It is composed 
of three college representatives, four 
school representatives, and Professor Ben 
Wood of the Educational Records 
Bureau. 
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Miss Marion Flagg will speak at a 
Music Education Forum at New York 
University on March 6 on “Music in the 
General Program.” 


Miss Mary Harden read a paper on 
“Utilizing Community Resources in the 
Teaching of the Social Studies in the 
Elementary School” at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, held recently in Detroit. 


Household Arts 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews is visit- 
ing schools and colleges in southern states 
and will attend the February meetings of 
the National Education Association in 
New Orleans. 


Professor Lillian H. Locke is on sab- 
batical leave during the Spring Session. 
She is touring the southern and western 
portions of the United States and expects 
to visit Mexico, Hawaii, and Western 
Canada before her return. Professor 
Locke will give a five weeks’ advanced 
course in Clothing at the Provincial Sum- 
mer School for Teachers in Victoria, B. 
C. The school is conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Province of 
British Columbia. 


At the request of a Girls’ Club of the 
University Settlement, New York City, 
Professor May B. Van Arsdale con- 
ducted a discussion on “Hospitality, Eti- 
quette and Manners” on the evening of 
January 18. 


Music Education 


The complete announcement of the Euro- 
pean Field Trip in Music Education 
planned for the summer of 1937 may now 
be obtained by writing the secretary of 
International Institute, Teachers College. 
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The group taking the trip will sail June 
19, and will visit England, Holland, the 
Rhine Country, Germany, Austria, and 
France. Five operas will be attended at 
the festivals in Salzburg and Munich, and 
attendance at many other musical events 
is scheduled. Conferences with educational 
leaders in the various countries and visits 
to schools and significant places of interest 
have also been arranged. 


At the January 30 meeting of the In and 
About New York Music Educators Club, 
held at the Great Northern Hotel, New 
York City, Professor P. W. Dykema pre- 
sided at a program devoted to “The 
Teacher’s Voice—Instrument of Song and 
Speech.” Special phases of the topic were 
discussed by Miss M. Theresa Armitage, 
Mr. Frantz Proschowski, Mr. Joseph 
Bentonelli, Mrs. Jane D. Zimmerman, 
and Miss Alys Bentley. 


Papers read and addresses given by 
thirteen members of the Teachers Col- 
lege faculty at the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference are incorporated in the 
Yearbook of the Conference. Professor 
Alice E. Bivins is author of a paper on 
“What Should Graduate Study Contrib- 
ute to the Education of the Music 
Teacher?” and her part in a panel dis- 
cussion of “Music in the Curriculum” is 
quoted. Professors Lyman Bryson, Nor- 
val L. Church, Florence B. Stratemeyer, 
and Goodwin Watson participated in the 
discussion “Music in the Curriculum and 
in Life.” Dr. Raymond Burrows is author 
of a paper on “The Positive Approach: 
A Significant Opportunity in Piano Class 
Instruction,” and is further quoted in the 
discussion on “Teacher Training.” Pro- 
fessor Peter W. Dykema gave addresses 
on “Individual Experimentation and In- 
vestigation,’ “Scientific Aids to Music 
Education,” and “Music in the Curricu- 
lum and in Life.” Professor L. Thomas 
Hopkins gave an address on “The Place 
of Creative Music in the Curriculum of 
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the Elementary School,” and another on 
“Classroom Experimentation in Func- 
tional Music” besides participating in dis- 
cussion. Professor William H. Kil- 
patrick is author of a paper on “The 
Philosophy of Music Education.” Pro- 
fessor James L. Mursell spoke on “The 
Viewpoint of the Psychologist” and par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion. Professor 
George D. Strayer is author of the ad- 
dress “The Administrator looks at Music 
Education.”” Miss Alice Thorn spoke on 
“Music in the Kindergarten,’ and Dr. 
Willem van de Wall gave an address 
on “The Use of Music as an Educational 
Stabilizer.” 


The December issue of The Music 
Teacher’s Review contains an article en- 
titled “The Studio Teacher—Specialist or 
Generalist?” by Dr. Raymond Burrows. 


Professor Miles A. Dresskell appeared as 
soloist at the Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on January 10. 

The second sonata recital in a series 
of four planned by Professor Dresskell to 
illustrate the development of the sonata 
was presented on January 13 in the 
Grace Dodge Room. 

Professor and Mrs. Dresskell took part 
in a program presented by Station WOR 
on January 14, Richard Hageman con- 
ducting. On January 27 they appeared in 
a joint program at the Studio Club of 
New York City. 


“Growth,” a chapter by Professor James 
L. Mursell, appears in Readings in Educa- 
tional Psychology, edited by Professor 
Charles E. Skinner of New York Uni- 
versity and published recently by Farrar 


& Rinehart. 


Professor Mursell addressed the Teach- 
ers Institute at Wilmington, Del., on 
December 10 on “The Psychology of the 
Arts and Its Relation to Art Educa- 
tion.” 
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Natural Sciences 


Professor S. R. Powers attended the 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science held in At- 
lantic City from December 28 to 31. He 
addressed the joint meeting of the Edu- 
cation Section of the American Chemical 
Society and Section Q and the meetings 
of the American Nature Study Society 
and the American Science Teachers As- 
sociation. 


Professor Powers contributed a section 
to the Yearbook of the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education, which 
is to be presented at the New Orleans 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in February. The Yearbook is 
entitled “Background Material for the 
Education of Teachers.” Professor Pow- 
ers is responsible for the section on 
“Background Material in Science.” He 
was assisted in its preparation by Pro- 
fessor L. C. Dunn and Mr. H. O. Elft- 
man of the department of Zodlogy of 
Columbia University, Professor Duane 
Roller of the department of Physics of 
the University of Oklahoma, and Dr. 
George W. Hartmann, associate profes- 
sor of education at Teachers College. 


Professor F. L. Fitzpatrick presented a 
paper entitled “Student Testimony as to 
Science Interests” before Section Q at 
the Atlantic City meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science held December 28 and 29. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


Professor Patty S. Hill recently received 
a letter from Japan informing her of the 
completed translation and publication in 
that country of two volumes, 4 Conduct 
Curriculum and Music for Young Chil- 
dren, in the series of books on early child- 


hood education issued under her editor- 
ship. In this series, the first to be issued 
from the progressive point of view in this 
field, there are eleven volumes, several of 
which were written by faculty members 
of the Department: Professor Mary M. 
Reed, Miss Lula Wright, Miss Char- 
lotte G. Garrison, Miss Alice G. Thorn, 
and Miss Alice Dalgliesh. 

The Japanese translation was made by 
Miss Fuji Takamori (A.M. 1917) of 
this department and Mrs. Ban, now serv- 
ing on the faculty of Lambuth Training 
School for Christian Workers, Osaka, 
Japan, with Miss Margaret M. Cook, 
Miss Anna Peavey, and Miss Ruth Field, 
all of whom are former students of the 
Department. 

The publishers of this series, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, the editor, and the au- 
thors waived all rights to royalties from 
the translations in their desire to further 
the service of the books in foreign fields. 

Permissions to translate, with the same 
royalty concessions, were granted to the 
Soviet Union and to Ewha College, Seoul, 
Korea, several years ago. 


Secondary Education 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs was the 
guest of honor at an alumni luncheon in 
Harrisburg, Pa., on December 28, and at 
an alumni dinner in Trenton, N. J., on 
January 11. 


As national chairman of the Committee 
on Education of the Boy Scouts of 
America, Professor Elbert K. Fretwell 
had charge of the annual meeting held 
on January 14 at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City. Professor Fretwell is also a 
member of the National Executive Coun- 
cil of this organization and chairman of 
the National School for the Training of 
Scout Executives, located at the Schiff 
Scout Reservation, Mendham, N. J. He 
participated in an advisory capacity in the 
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recent survery of this institution made 


last November by Dr. H. C. McKown. 


At the invitation of Principal Harold V. 
Baker, Professor Fretwell spoke at the 
Parent-Teacher meeting held on January 
25 at the Daniel Webster School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


During Professor Fretwell’s leave of ab- 
sence for the spring term, departmental 
courses Education 235G, Junior High 
School Teaching, and Education 235V, 
Education and Leisure Time, are not be- 
ing offered. Dr. Lloyd N. Morrisett, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Yonkers, 
N. Y., is giving Education 335H, Prob- 
lems in Secondary School Administration, 
and Mr. Francis A. Young, instructor 
in the Department, is giving the course 
in Education 235Q, Principles of Secon- 
dary Education. 


An unusually large number of members 
and guests attended the third dinner meet- 
ing of the Secondary Group, held on Jan- 
uary 11 at the Men’s Faculty Club of 
Columbia University, to hear Dr. Francis 
T. Spaulding, professor of Secondary 
Education at Harvard University, discuss 
informally the progress of the Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New 
York. Dr. Spaulding, who is director 
in the field of secondary education, 
outlined the problem faced by the In- 
quiry, sketched the procedures followed, 
and concluded his address by revealing 
some of the interesting findings which the 
Inquiry is beginning to yield. 


Mr. Adriaan J. Smuts, who began work 
in the department of Secondary Educa- 
tion after two years of postgraduate 
work in the University of Cape Town and 
six years of teaching in the high schools 
of Cape Province, is now completing a 
dissertation on “The Education of Ado- 
lescents in South Africa.” Mr. Smuts is 
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tracing the development of all forms of 
post-primary education in South Africa, 
with an analysis and evaluation of the 
principal features of the system. In the 
light of his American and European 
studies he will attempt to show how the 
newer concepts of the educational process 
may be applied to education in his own 
country. 


At the Secondary Education Club tea 
held on January 14, Professor Howard 
A. Murphy of the department of Music 
Education gave an interesting talk on the 
current program at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. This was the last meeting 
of the Club during the Winter Session. 
It will reorganize with new officers early 
in February. 


Speech and Speech Education 


Professor Elizabeth McDowell attended 
the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Speech, which 
was held in St. Louis December 28 to 
31, and took part in the discussion on 
standards. 


Professor McDowell addressed the Mon- 
day Afternoon Club of Passaic, N. J., 
on January 4 on the subject “Speaking 
to Our Children.” 


Miss Elizabeth Fatherson gave a talk 
on “Verse Speaking in the Primary 
Grades” before the Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Teacher Class in Child Develop- 
ment in Hartford, Conn., on December 


17. 


Visiting Professors 


Visiting Professor Karl W. Bigelow at- 
tended the annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association held at Chicago 
December 28 to 30. 








45° 
Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following appointments of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 


Alexander, Ruth (A.M. 1928), appointed 
head of dancing, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ball, Mildred Lee (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed assistant instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Salem College, Winston Salem, 
N. C. 

Barron, Nora M., appointed teacher of 
speech, High School, Roslyn Heights, L. I. 

Bell, Samuel Winslow (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, High School, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Bills, Crystal (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Mineola, 
a # 

Bixler, Lena M., appointed teacher of 
reading and industrial arts, Preventorium, 
Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y. 

Brune, Dorothy (B.S. 1936), appointed 


teacher of third grade, The Thomas 
School, Rowayton, Conn. 
Bugg, Ula (A.M. 1936), appointed 


teacher of elementary grades, Public 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Burbank, Natt Bryant (A.M. 1931), 


elected superintendent of schools, Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 

Burress, Bertha (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, High School, Cuth- 
bert, Ga. 

Byler, Russell (A.M. 1934), appointed 
coach of athletics and teacher of history, 
Senior High School, Corry, Pa. 

Caldwell, Georgette (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed assistant nursery school teacher, 
Payne Whitney Nursery School, New York 
Hospital, New York City. 

Caron, Mary R. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
medical social worker, Child Guidance 
Clinic of Bellevue Hospital, New York 
City. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklet, Employment 
of Teachers and Administrators. 
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Clark, Elizabeth Edna (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of French, Regents Evening 
High School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Coppens, Verle Frances (A.M. 1925), 
appointed educational director, Westfield 
Farms, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 

Curfman, Lula Mae, appointed teacher 


of English, St. Mary’s Hall, Fairbault, 
Minn. 
Currier, Nettie B. (A.M. 1930), ap- 


pointed teacher of fine arts, Henry C. Con- 
rad Senior High School, Wilmington, Deli. 

Darst, Corbin, appointed first grade 
teacher, The Yard School, New York City. 

Davis, E. Louise (A.M. 1936), appointed 
nursery school teacher, Harbor School, Rye, 
N. Y. 

Devereaux, Margaret (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teaching supervisor, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, Montclair, N. J. 

Dickoff, Cecelia D. (B.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed substitute teacher of commercial 
arithmetic and economic geography, High 
School, Ossining, N. Y. 

Dismukes, Judith Lee, appointed teacher 
of French, High School, Spring Valley, 
N. Y. 

Dobkin, Alexander (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor in commercial and fine 
arts, Poppenhusen Institute, College Point, 
N. Y. 

DuLittle, Carolyn E. (B.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant librarian, High School, 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Farquhar, Florence, appointed dietition, 
Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Il. 

Fernald, Cornelia R., appointed instruc- 
tor in mathematics and commercial sub- 
jects, Shenandoah College and Conservatory 
of Music, Dayton, Va. 

Filor, Helen Louise (B.S. 1936), appointed 
nursery school teacher, The Dalton School, 
New York City. 

Fleck, Louis A., appointed educational 
adviser, CCC Camp, Arkport, N. Y. 

Frye, Ruth Adelia (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of speech, Elementary 
School, Nyack, N. Y. 

Garber, David S. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
counselor, Public School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Garrison, Walter L. (A.M. 1935), elected 
superintendent of schools, Cowden, IIl. 

Gerard, Frank G. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
assistant instructor in mathematics, Avon 
Old Farms, Avon, Conn. 
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Gerberich, Mattie K. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed head of mathematics and science 
department, Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Grinstead, Wren Jones, appointed head 
of School of Demonstration, Rider College, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Hammond, Josephine, appointed voca- 
tional counselor, Hunter College, New York 
City. 

Hanson, Alice A., appointed teacher of 
English and dean of girls, High School, 
South Paris, Me. 

Hitchcock, Hazel (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of physical education, High School, 
Huntington, L. I. 

Hollis, Ernest V. (A.M. 1921), appointed 
instructor in history and philosophy of edu- 
cation, City College, New York City. 

Hoover, Franc Louis (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of art, North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 

Hopkins, Edna B., appointed teacher of 
elementary grades, Lockhart School, Pali- 
sades, N. Y. 

Hymes, James L., Jr. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed assistant state supervisor of nursery 
schools and parent education, Bureau of 
Child Development and Parent Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Joffe, Florence (A.M. 1936), appointed 
home service director, Mountain Ice Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 

Johnson Roy J. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
head of music department, Sul Ross State 
Teachers College, Alpine, Tex. 

Jones, Marie E. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
head of English department, High School, 
North Arlington, N. J. 

Klinger, Rubin (A.M. 1932), appointed 
supervisor of music, Public Schools , Carmel, 
N. Y. 

Kohoutek, Carolyn, appointed kindergar- 
ten assistant, New York Institution for 
Education of the Blind, New York City. 

Krohn, Mary Carolin (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of art, George Rogers Clark 
High School, Hammond, Ind. 

Kutz, Frederick B. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of music, Public Schools, 
Middletown, Del. 

Laffel, Gustave (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of physical education, Taft School, 
Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Laird, Kenneth G. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed coach of athletics, High School, 
Bloomer, Wis. 

Lewis, Madeline (A.M. 1936), appointed 
dean of girls, Dean Academy, Franklin, 
Mass. 

Linzy, H. Annette (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of English, Franklin Central Rural 
School, Franklin, N. Y. 

Liter, Oneta (A.M. 1932), appointed as- 
sistant project adviser, Rural Electrification 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Lowenstein, Sylvia C., appointed cottage 
mother, Hebrew Sheltering Guardian So- 
ciety, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Mallay, Sophie, appointed head teacher 
of the three-year-old group, Riverside Nurs- 
ery School, New York City. 

McCabe, Mary Fife, appointed kinder- 
garden teacher, Woodhull Day School, 
Hollis, L. I. 

McCourt, Harold, appointed teacher of 
Latin, High School, Marlboro, N. Y. 

McDowell, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed kindergarten teacher, Spence School, 
New York City. 

McWhinnie, Henry J. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed director of physical education, 
Union School, South Fallsburg, N. Y., and 
High School, Hurleyville, N. Y. 

Mellor, Elizabeth (A.M. 1936), appointed 
assistant dietitian, Briarcliff Junior College, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Miller, Josephine E. (A.M. 1926), ap- 
pointed librarian, High School, Plainfield, 
N. J. 

Missal, Adeline R. (M.S. 1930), ap- 
pointed instructor in home economics, Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Mortensen, Louise Hovde, appointed 
teacher of English, Brownell Hall, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Norris, Sally (A.M. 1934), appointed su- 
pervisor of music, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 

Norton, Amy Himes, appointed teacher of 
special art, Keating High School, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Pollard, Mabel E. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
dean and teacher of Latin, Black River 
Academy, Ludlow, Vt. 

Powers, Leversia L. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed director of primary and special 
education, Public Schools, Chester, Pa. 
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Remsberg, Margaret N., appointed kin- 
dergarten teacher, Wanamassa_ School, 
Ocean Township, Wanamassa, N. J. 

Riggs, Helen M. (A.M. 1928), appointed 
dietitian, Berkeley College, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Robinson, Oscar M., appointed instructor 
in fine and industrial arts, Jewish Center 
Academy, Far Rockaway, L. I. 

Salinger, Charlotte M. (B.S. 1933), ap- 
pointed supervisor of music, Elementary 
Schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Salley, Alma (A.M. 1928), appointed 
coach of dramatics and librarian, St. Cath- 
erine’s School, Richmond, Va. 

Sanguinet, Clotilde Patton (A.M. 1926), 
appointed director of school health educa- 
tion, Indiana Tuberculosis Association, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Schumer, Natalie, appointed teacher of 
elementary grades, Robert Louis Stevenson 
School, New York City. 

Schwartz, Paul E. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
instructor in economics, Bucknell University 
Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Sheets, Marian L., appointed head of 
modern language department, McPherson 
College, McPherson, Kan. 

Shelley, Donald A., appointed director of 


Children’s Museum of Queens, Jackson 
Heights, L. I. 

Smith, Ann Avery, appointed regular 
substitute teacher of health education, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes School, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Smith, Fred C. (A.M. 1928), appointed 
dean of the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Smith, William B. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of French and Spanish, 
Kingsley School, Essex Fells, N. J. 

Speakman, Nadine, appointed teacher of 
music and Latin, High School, Amsterdam, 
Ohio. 

Stone, Marion E., appointed nursery 
school teacher, The Flatbush School, Flat- 
bush, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thomas, Elise, appointed secretary, Rad- 
ford School for Girls, El Paso, Tex. 

Touchstone, Nellie Mae (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in home economics, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Turnbull, Jenny E. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
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George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ullrich, Fannie Mae, appointed teacher 
of third and fourth grades, Community 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Watkins, Mary Evelyn (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed first grade supervisor, State Teach- 
ers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Wattenberg, William W. (A.M. 1933), 
appointed instructor in education and di- 
rector of curriculum laboratory, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

Weeber, Margaret C., appointed instruc- 
tor in mathematics, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Conn. 

Wieting, C. Maurice (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed assistant in curriculum, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Winchell, Catherine H. (B.S. 1928), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Dalton School, 
New York City. 

Young, Muriel Louise, appointed teacher 
of third and fourth grades, Center Academy, 
Far Rockaway, L. I. 

Younglove, Marguerite B. (B.S. 1936), 
appointed director of the School of Nursing 
and superintendent of nurses, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Ziegler, Emanuel Gunn (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed director of athletics, Greenwich 
House, New York City. 


The following appointments of Teachers 
College alumni are supplementary to 
those reported above by the Bureau of 
Educational Service: 


Baer, Joseph A., appointed research 
specialist, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Bagwell, May (B.S. 1928), appointed 
field investigator, Railroad Locomotive 
Engineers, Washington, D. C. 

Barth, George W. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
assistant professor in music, West Liberty 
State Teachers College, West Liberty, W. 
Va. 

Beach, Vera (A.M. 1936), appointed 
primary teacher, Durlach School, New York 
City. 

Biggs, E. Jeanette (M.S. 1924), appointed 
associate professor of foods and nutrition, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Blundell, Sue Catherine (A.M. 1925), 
appointed assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics, University of Cincinnati. 

Brooks, James J. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
director of education, Correctional Insti- 
tution, Woodbourne, N. Y. 

Bucci, Filandro R. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
instructor in chemistry, Collegiate Center, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Butler, Myra H., appointed dietitian, 
Bentley Day School, New York City. 

Castrillo, Eliene, appointed teacher of 
Spanish, Public Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 

Clark, Mary Berry (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor in home economics, East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville. 

Clossay, Mary, appointed supervisor of 
art, Public Schools, Elmont, N. Y. 

Cohen, Bernice D., appointed secretary, 
International Statistical Bureau, Inc., New 
York City. 

Connor, William L. (A.M. 1924), elected 
superintendent of schools, Allentown, Pa. 

Crawford, Helen R. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed state supervisor of nursery schools 
and parent education, Jackson, Miss. 

Davis, Adelaide E. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed head of costume department, Sue 
Hastings Marionettes, Inc., New York City. 

Dibble, Alice E. (B.S. 1928), appointed 
teacher of fifth grade, Flatbush Private 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dixon, Elizabeth, appointed teacher of 
English, Kamehameha School for Girls, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Drury, Clyde (A.M. 1932), appointed di- 
rector of athletics, Western Union College, 
LeMars, Iowa. 

Elicona, Anthony Louis (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed professor of French, College of 
Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Elliott, Mildred A. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of physical edu- 
cation, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Ellsworth, Florence H. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of blind class, Public 
Schools, Garfield, N. J. 

Findlay, Christina M. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of art, Public Schools, 
Amityville and Farmingdale, L. I. 

Fisher, Alice M. (A. M. 1933), appointed 
assistant kindergarten teacher, Greenacres 
Public School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Floden, Harriet J. (M.S. 1932), appointed 
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manager of Elks Club Grill, Rockford, III. 
Foster, Nell Martin, appointed assistant 

nursery school teacher, lowa Child Welfare 

Research Station, lowa City, Iowa. 

Foster, Pauline, appointed director of 
physical education for girls, High School, 
Ellenville, N. Y. 

Garrett, Sallie (A.M. 1930), appointed 
primary teacher, National Cathedral School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Harris, Lola (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of English, Consolidated High 
School, Niangua, Mo. 

Hatch, Dorothy, appointed supervisor of 
central supply room, Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York City. 

Hauk, Martha Ida (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed educational consultant, Indiana 
State Board of Health, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hawley, Helen A. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of first and second grade, Presidio 
Open Air School, San Francisco, Calif. 

Hickey, Elizabeth Alice, appointed high 
school teacher, High School, Hohokus, N. J. 

Hixson, Edward M. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of industrial arts, High 
School, Bethesda, Ohio. 

Howland, Bernita (A.M. 1935), appointed 
director of nursery school, Public Schools, 
Norris, Tenn. 

Hutcheson, Martha, appointed house- 
keeper, Biblical Seminary of New York, 
New York City. 

Levenick, Herbert C., appointed teacher 


of social studies, Monroe School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
Lewis, Virginia, appointed secretary, 


General Extension Division, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lober, Mabel L. (B.S. 1930), appointed 
assistant in research, National Research 
Project, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loomis, Alice M. (Ph.D. 1931), appointed 
executive director, Woodfield Children’s 
Village, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Loos, Leonard E. (A.M. 1926), elected 
superintendent of schools, Eureka, IIl. 

Ludins, Florence (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of art, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City. 

Ludlum, Blanche (A.M. 1932), appointed 
kindergarten critic and supervisor of music, 
Demonstration School, Mississippi College 
for Women, Columbus, Miss. 
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Marquardt, Barbara C. (B.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed first grade teacher, Public Schools, 
Manhasset, N. Y. 

Magginis, Mary Amelia, appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Manning, 
6... Cc. 

McDermott, Catherine M. (A.M. 1935), 
appointed family health counselor, Calhoun 
County Health Department, Marshall, 
Mich. 

McFarland, Margaret B. (A.M. 1928), 
appointed directing teacher in nursery 
school, Hubbard Woods School, Winnetka, 
lll. 

McGill, Virginia F., appointed personnel 
research worker, Houser Associates, New 
York City. 

McKenzie, Janet (A.M. 1927), appointed 
teacher of English, Barringer High School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Miller, Roger C. R., appointed teacher 
of French, Worcester Academy, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Mitchell, Elizabeth (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher in fine arts education, 
Texas State College, for Women, Denton, 
Tex. 

Morris, William H., appointed assistant 
State Youth director for Delaware, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Omwake, Eveline, appointed assistant in 
nursery school, The Dalton School, New 
York City. 

Park, Roger I. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of elementary electricity and auto 
mechanics, Devereaux Farms, Glen Moore, 
Pa. 

Pearman, Lois Ashley (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed instructor in clothing, State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Ping, Margaret (A.M. 1935), appointed 
Girl Reserve Secretary, Y. W. C. A,, 
Puebo, Colo. 

Power, Leonard (Ed.D. 1935), appointed 
director of research, President's Committee 
on Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 

Preston, Newell T., appointed associate 
professor in psychology and_ education, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 

Rasmussen, Ruth A., appointed teacher 
of French, Eastchester High School, Tucka- 
hoe, N. Y. 

Rewerts, Mildred, appointed administra- 
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tive dietitian, Neurological Institute, New 
York City. 

Rogers, Helen M. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
state supervisor, Emergency Nursery 
Schools, Wilmington, Del. 

Schenck, Ella Louise (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed house director, Katherine Gibbs 
Secretarial School, Boston, Mass. 

Seeling, Martha E. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed principal and elementary super- 
visor, Public Schools, Roslyn, N. Y. 

Smith, Ruth, appointed head teacher, 
Westfield Farm, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 

Stapler, Anne P. K. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed home demonstration agent, New 
Jersey State Agriculture, Extension Service, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Stein, Florence (A.M. 1936), appointed 
chief consultant nurse, State Board of 
Health, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Strobel, Joseph R., appointed director of 
teacher and foreman improvement, Akron 
University, Akron, Ohio. 

Taylor, Cymbel (A.M. 1930), appointed 
teacher of homemaking, High School and 
Junior College, Porterville, Calif. 

Thurston, Margaret (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed director of girls’ physical education, 
Washington High School, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Twinem, Margaret, appointed teacher of 
art, Central School, Otego, N. Y. 

Voorhees, Hazel L., appointed teacher of 
home economics, High School, Fort Lee, 
N. Y. 

Wadler, Nathan H., appointed teacher of 
social studies, Jamestown Collegiate Center 
of Alfred University, Jamestown, N. Y. 

White, Nell Plummer, appointed teacher 
in junior high school, Julia Ward Howe 
Junior High School, New York City. 

Wolfe, Paul Deyo (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of mathematics and coach of ath- 
letics, Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 

Wood, Albert E., appointed assistant 
geologist, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Woodbury, Ruth V. (B.S. 1917), appointed 
tearoom director, Y. W. C. A., Erie, Pa. 

Wright, Josephine L. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of remedial reading, Pingry 
School, Elizabeth, N, J. 

Young, Gertrude Marian, appointed third 
grade teacher, Horace Mann_ School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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Miss Ruth Cunningham (A.M. 1928) is 
director of co-operative education, a 
major curriculum in progressive educa- 
tion designed to educate teachers for the 
new schools, at State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 


Mr. Howard T. Herber (A.M. 1926), 
superintendent of schools, Malverne, L. 
I., was recently elected vice-president of 
the Long Island Zone of the New York 
State Teachers Association. The Zone 
has five thousand members. 


Mr. C. F. Dengler (A.M. 1930) is su- 
pervising principal of the Carteret, N. J., 
schools. 


Dr. Lloyd Jones (Ph.D. 1936) is con- 
tinuing his work as associate professor 
of physical education in charge of grad- 
uate work and the service for men at 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, 


W. Va. 


Mr. Ye Shen (Ed.D. 1936) is teaching 
in the College of Education of Provincial 
Shiang Chyn University, Canton, China. 
He writes that his present post offers op- 
portunity to observe closely the recent 
developments in Canton and the neighbor- 
ing provinces. 


Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer (Ph.D. 1923) was 
chairman of the Conference of Academic 
Deans of the Southern States during 1936. 
Dr. Oppenheimer writes: “The Confer- 
ence held its annual meeting in Richmond, 
Va., on December 2. We had a very in- 
teresting symposium on new reorganiza- 
tion plans in the South—Florida, Georgia, 
and the Black Mountains.” 


Mr. William A. Ballare (A.M. 1936) is 
teacher of English and boxing coach in 
the Cranford, N. J. schools, and is also 
in charge of assemblies. 


An article by Mr. Israel S. Chipkin 
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(A.M. 1915) entitled “Jewish Education 
in the United States for the Past Twenty- 
Five Years” appeared in the American 
Jewish Yearbook for 1936-37. 


Dr. Alonzo O. Briscoe (Ph.D. 1935) is 
teaching in Richmond Hill High School 
and Hunter College evening school, New 
York City. Dr. Briscoe was included in 
Who's Who in Queens for 1936-37. He 
served on the original Fact Finding Com- 
mittee for the Queens College Associa- 
tion, and is a member of the association 
now striving to establish the college. He 
is president of the Forum of the Teachers 
Assembly District Clubs of the City of 
New York. The Forum is the co-ordi- 
nating body of all the T.A.D. clubs in 
the City. Dr. Briscoe is also one of the 
sponsors of the Alumni Association of 
Jamaica Teachers College. 


Miss Esther Alden (B.S. 1919) is super- 
visor of student teaching in the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. Her work 
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also includes two courses in methods of 
teaching. 


Mr. William L. Connor (A.M. 1924), 
chief of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Allentown, Pa. 


Miss Arrietta Snyder (A.M. 1920) re- 
tired from her position as teacher of 
mathematics in Hunter College High 
School, New York City, on February 1, 
1937. 


Dr. Genevieve L. Coy (Ph.D. 1923) is 
psychologist in The Dalton School, New 
York City. She is a member of the Re- 
ports and Records Committee of the 
Commission on the Relation of Schools 
and Colleges of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. Dr. Coy recently devised 
a “Questionnaire on Art Interests,” which 
is available in mimeographed form 
through the Evaluation Committee of 
the above Commission. 





